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Vocational  Guidance 
In  Postwar  Business  Education 

HARRY  D.  KITSON 

This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  on  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  Articles  by  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner  and 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  appeared  in  November  and  December. 


WHILE  vocational  education  has  for  some 
years  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  there  is  prospect  that  after  the  war  it 
will  expand  manyfold.  The  total  number  of 
persons  who  may  desire  it  will  mount  into  the 
millions. 

First  are  the  disabled  veterans  eligible  for 
rehabilitation  under  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  are  expected  to  number  447,500. 
Among  the  men  demobilized  from  the  armed 
forces  of  ten  million,  there  will  surely  be  sev¬ 
eral  million  who,  though  not  disabled,  will  de- 
bire  vocational  training  or  retraining.  Another 
group  will  be  civilians  who,  through  physical 
disability,  will  be  eligible  to  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  at  the  hands  of  the  state  rehabilitation 
offices  under  legislation  passed  in  the  spring 
of  1943.  Finally,  there  will  be  twenty  million 
workers  who  will  be  discharged  from  war  in¬ 
dustries,  many  of  whom  will  wish  training  for 
peacetime  jobs.  Altogether,  the  task  assumes 
staggering  proportions. 

Veterans  with  service- incurred  vocational 
handicaps  will  be  cared  for  by  the  U.  S.  Veter- 
ins  Administration  under  legislation  passed 
j  March  24,  1943.^  The  bureau  has  established 
102  offices  and  expects  to  have  a  force  of  3,000 
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‘The  superior  numbers  refer  to  items  in  the  short 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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vocational  counselors  and  "training  officers.” 
The  latter  are  specialists  in  various  fields  of  vo¬ 
cational  education:  professional,  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural. 

The  rehabilitant  is  examined  thoroughly;  and, 
on  the  basis  of  his  past  schooling,  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  physical  condition,  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  social  and  economic  background,  he 
is  assisted  in  formulating  a  feasible  vocational 
objective.  Then  he  is  placed  in  a  training 
center,  where  his  expenses  are  paid  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds.  He  also  receives  a  living  al¬ 
lowance,  the  amount  depending  on  the  number 
of  dependents. 

The  training  institutions  where  he  will  be 
placed  may  be  publicly  or  privately  supported, 
on  the  secondary  or  college  level;  his  training 
may  be  an  apprenticeship  in  industry,  or  it  may 
be  in  a  professional  school.  It  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  six  years  after  discharge  from 
military  service. 

When  our  Army  and  Navy  are  demobilized, 
millions  of  men  and  women  will  seek  a  place 
in  the  labor  market.  Some  will  return  to  the 
jobs  they  held  before  the  war,  but  the  greater 
number  will  seek  new  jobs.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of  eighteen-year- 
olds  have  never  held  a  job  and  never  were 
trained  for  a  job.  Great  numbers,  therefore, 
will  want  vocational  training. 
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While  there  is  as  yet  no  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  education  and  training  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense,  the  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  G)ngress  enact  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  every  veteran  one  year  of  education 
and  training,  and  possibly  a  concurrent  living 
allowance.  Ginada  has  already  enacted  legis¬ 
lation  along  these  lines. 

In  order  to  be  of  real  benefit,  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  accompanied  by  vocational  ad¬ 
visement.  No  pattern  has  yet  been  set  up,  but 
the  Conference  on  Postwar  Readjustment  of  Ci¬ 
vilian  and  Military  Personnel  has  made  this 
recommendation : 

A  consulting  service  should  be  provided  to  advise, 
guide,  and  direct  men  to  the  courses  of  study  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  individual  needs.  ...  At  the  ports  of 
debarkation  that  are  also  demobilization  centers,  there 
should  be  created  readjustment  centers  to  provide  vo¬ 
cational  and  educational  information  and  guidance 
for  those  being  demobilized  from  the  services. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  "vocational-guidance 
conscious"  and  that  they  contemplate  utilizing 
their  personnel  systems  in  advising  men  be¬ 
fore  demobilization  regarding  their  future  oc¬ 
cupational  adjustment.  The  Navy  already  in¬ 
cludes  vocational  and  educational  counseling  as 
one  of  the  services  rendered  at  its  Educational 
Service  Centers,  and  the  Army  plans  a  similar 
service. 

Psychiatric  Service  Needed 

Already  a  million  men  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  At  present  they  experience  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  jobs,  due  to  the  manpower 
shortage.  The  returned  servicemen  who  do 
have  difficulty  in  making  job  adjustments  are 
chiefly  those  with  emotional  disturbances — they 
constitute  almost  one  fifth  of  the  "disability 
discharges.”  They  need  psychiatric  service.  At 
present  there  is  no  systematic  plan  providing 
them  with  the  help  they  need,  though  a  service 
has  been  set  up  in  New  York  City  by  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Adjustment  Bureau  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.® 

The  procedure  that  Selective  Service  has  set 
up  for  helping  discharged  servicemen  to  relo¬ 
cate  themselves  occupationally  may  be  described 
as  follows:  Attached  to  each  of  the  6,000  local 
boards  is  a  Re-employment  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  influential  laymen  in  the  community. 
On  discharge,  a  veteran  goes  to  a  member  of 
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this  committee  for  an  interview  regarding  hi' 
occupational  plans.  If  he  wants  to  return  to  hi 
old  job,  the  committeeman  sends  him  to  hi 
former  employer,  who,  under  the  law,  is  obligee 
to  reinstate  him.  Any  refusal  is  acted  on  h 
the  committeenun. 

If  the  veteran  wants  another  type  of  work.' 
the  committeeman  counsels  with  him  as  well  a? 
he  can  and  tries  to  help  him  find  a  job  cod 
formable  to  his  interests.  The  aid  of  the  U.  S 
Employment  Service  is  sought.  (Indeed,  tht 
Employment  Service,  in  its  local  offices,  main 
tains  special  veterans’  representatives.) 

This  plan,  while  humanitarian  in  design, 
leaves  vocational  counseling  of  returned  vetcr-^ 
ans  in  the  hands  of  volunteers  who  are  notj 
likely  to  be  trained  in  the  techniques  of  voa- 
tional  guidance.  It  is  hoped  that  communities 
will  give  thought  to  this  problem  and,  by  pool¬ 
ing  their  resources,  will  set  up  machinery  that 
will  assure  veterans  more  expert  help.  Fot 
proposals  along  this  line,  the  reader  is  referred  j 
to  the  Gray  Plan*  and  to  an  article  on  "Or¬ 
ganizing  the  Community  for  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance."  * 

Naturally,  a  number  of  veterans  will  want  vo¬ 
cational  training.  Many  of  them  are  receiv¬ 
ing  training  in  Army  and  Navy  skills  that  will 
be  useful  in  civilian  callings,  and  some  will 
doubtless  wish  to  pursue  such  training  further. 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  Congress  passed  an 
act  that  carries  with  it  a  tremendous  load  of 
vocational  guidance  and  training.  Under  its 
provisions  every  member  of  the  population,  six¬ 
teen  years  or  older,  who  is  disabled,  throu^ 
disease  or  accident,  in  such  a  way  that  his  voa- 
tional  efficiency  is  impaired,  may  receive  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  at  public,  expense.  The 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  states  in 
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co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government.  The 
I  bill  specifies  that  vocational  counseling  shall 
i  accompany  the  training  provided.  The  num- 
i  ber  of  disabled  persons  in  the  population  ap- 
4  proximates  eight  million. 

1  It  is  estimated  that  when  our  factories  turn 
''  from  making  munitions  to  the  manufacture  of 
;  peacetime  goods  there  will  be  a  displacement 
of  workers  that  may  amount  to  twenty  million, 
jj  The  amount  of  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
^  mg  they  will  need  staggers  the  imagination, 
n  Here  again,  no  plan  has  been  officially  set  up, 
though  there  is  much  merit  in  the  Gray  Plan, 

J  already  referred  to,  which  places  the  responsi- 

1  bility  on  local  communities. 

li'i 

Summarizing  the  Prospects 

=  ■  All  signs  indicate  that  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance  and  training  will  assume  gigantic 
proportions  after  the  war.  This  will  take  place 
[  in  educational  institutions  of  various  types  and 
M  levels — colleges,  secondary,  trade,  and  profes- 
-  I  sional  schools. 

of  Possibly  one  third  of  the  occupations  to  which 
-1  the  trainees  will  look  will  be  in  the  field  of 
business.  Accordingly,  institutions  offering 
0  business  education  may  reasonably  expect 
j  swelled  enrollments.  Tuition  and  other  ex- 
P  j  penses  for  many  of  the  students  will  be  paid 
from  Government  funds.  It  should  also  be 
0^1  noted  that  the  instruction  will  have  to  be  on  an 
*4  adult  level.  Much  of  it  will  have  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  and  through  correspondence 
j  study,  for  some  students  will  be  obliged  to 
earn  while  they  learn. 

ofj  Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  much' vocational 
advisement  accompany  this  gigantic  educational 
effort.  It  is  certain  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration  and  the  bureaus  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
I  disabled  civilians  will  employ  vocational  coun- 
O"  selors  and  training  officers  who  will  require 
‘n  that  every  trainee  pursue  a  plan  adapted  to  his 
P  capacities  and  circumstances.  For  the  other 
^  groups  involved  we  cannot  envisage  such  a 
thorough  degree  of  counseling,  though  the  need 
j  will  be  equally  great.  Courses  should  be  taken 
IS  follows:  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance; 
Analysis  of  Vocational  Activities;  Imparting 
Information  about  Occupations;  Vocational 
5^  Testing;  Counseling  Techniques;  Placement 
Procedures;  Labor  Problems  (including  laws 
regarding  Social  Security,  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation);  Mental  Hygiene;  and  an  internship, 
i  In  preparation  for  the  anticipated  influx  of 


students,  institutions  offering  training  for  busi¬ 
ness  occupations  should  even  now  be  taking 
certain  steps. 

1.  Modify  course  offerings  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  serviceable  to  adults.  Most 

of  the  students  will  probably  be  more  highly  ^ 
experienced  than  the  peacetime  constituency. 
Veterans  from  the  WAC  and  WAVES,  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps,  and  Ordnance  Department  will 
have  certain  skills  which  they  acquired  in  the 
service  and  may  wish  further  courses  on  an 
advanced  level. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  veterans  are  given  preference 
in  Civil  Service  positions,  they  will  probably 
want  training  in  related  techniques.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  institutions,  giving  business  training 
should  gear  their  instruction  to  Civil  Service 
lists. 

3.  Strengthen  courses  so  that  they  will  meet 
standards  set  by  certifying  bodies,  for  the 
agencies  spending  Government  funds  for  train¬ 
ing  will  exact  certain  standards.  Faculties  will 
need  to  be  upgraded  and  many  courses  profes¬ 
sionalized. 

4.  Qass  schedules  will  probably  have  to  be 
rearranged  to  accommodate  students  who  work 
during  the  day.  Co-operative  training  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  increased. 

5.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  credits  that  educational  institu¬ 
tions  should  give  for  educational  work  done 
in  the  armed  forces.  In  consultation  with  re¬ 
gional  accrediting  associations,  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  has  set  up  an  accrediting  service 
that  will  supply  to  a  school  or  college  a  report 
on  any  serviceman,  containing  measures  of  his 
skills  and  knowledge.  "In  addition  to  the  test 
results,  the  Institute’s  accreditation  reports  to 
schools  and  colleges  will  contain  official  data 
indicating  the  individual’s  training  in  Army 
schools,  the  nature  of  his  activities  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  jobs  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  and 
any  supplementary  information  available.’’^ 

6.  Finally,  educational  institutions  that  wish 
to  render  maximum  service  to  students  should 
add  to  their  staffs,  even  now,  a  vocational 
counselor  prepared  and  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  vocational  guidance,  who  will  give  personal 
attention  to  each  prospective  registrant.  This 
counselor  will  examine  the  applicant  with  all 
the  techniques  known  and  accepted  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  practice.  He  will  obtain  the 
past  record  of  the  student's  previous  studies, 
work  history,  etc.  He  will  discuss  his  interests. 
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social  and  economic  circumstances,  and  future 
prospects.  He  will  impart  information  so  that 
the  student  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
demands  of  the  vocations  in  which  he  may  be 
interested  and,  with  such  measurements  as  he 
can  make,  will  appraise  the  student’s  chances 
of  succeeding  in  the  occupation.  Naturally, 
such  a  conscientious  counselor  will  often  find 
that  a  prospective  student  would  not  profit  by 
the  training  offered  by  the  particular  institution 
to  which  he  applies.  In  this  case,  the  institu¬ 
tion  should  not  accept  his  registration. 

No  institution  should  allow  its  desire  for 
numbers  to  induce  it  to  accept  potential  mis¬ 
fits.  To  keep  the  welfare  of  the  individual 


paramount  is  the  best-paying  policy  in  the  long 
run. 
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Real  War  Work  for  Students 

MAXINE  M.  YOTTER 

Chairman,  Commercial  Department 
Sterling  (Colorado)  High  School 


WITH  current  problems  of  labor  shortages 
in  our  business  offices,  let’s  focus  our  at¬ 
tention  upon  a  secretarial  training  program  that 
offers  a  partial  solution  to  some  of  the  home¬ 
town  shortages  of  office  workers. 

The  $64  question  asked  by  thousands  of 
high  school  students  today  is,  "What  can  I  do 
to  help  the  war  effort  that  will  really  show? 
I  buy  what  War  Stamps  I  can  each -week — I’m 
too  young  to  join  the  WACs  or  the  WAVES 
or  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces.  I’d  like  to 
do  something  to  serve  my  country.” 

Twenty-four  secretarial-training  students  in 
the  Sterling  High  School,  Sterling,  Gilorado, 
are  finding  the  answer  to  this  question.  In  their 
double-period  class,  which  njeets  daily,  they 
serve  the  school  faculty  by  doing  whatever  sec¬ 
retarial  work  is  desired,  cutting  stencils  and  du¬ 
plicating  various  lists  or  bulletins.  They  study 
the  theory  of  such  activity,  of  course,  but  more 
than  that,  they  offer  their  services  as  a  group 
to  the  business  establishments  of  the  city  that 
are  finding  it  next  to  impossible  to  hire  enough 
office  help  to  carry  on  their  usual  business. 

Sterling,  like  many  cities,  has  no  defense 
projects;  consequently,  office  workers  have  gone 
to  cities  offering  higher-salaried  positions  in 
war  industries.  Local  businessmen  find  it  hard 


to  do  business  as  usual,  let  alone  carry  the  ex-  • 
tra  load  arising  from  heading  a  bond  drive  ' 
committee  or  a  United  War  Qiest  program.  ' 

The  businessmen  are  glad  to  bring  this  extra 
war  work  to  the  high  school  students.  The  high 
school  secretarial  students  are  glad  to  do  the 
work,  even  though  they  receive  nothing  more 
than  extra  credit  for  the  class  time  spent.  Their 
faces  beam  when  they  have  completed  2,000 
United  War  Chest  pledge  forms;  have  typed, 
stuffed,  and  stamped  hundreds  of  envelopes; 
have  transcribed  letters  for  directors  of  various 
campaigns;  and  have  finally  surveyed  their 
efforts  as  a  finished  job  ready  for  distribution 
to  the  public. 

To  most  of  them,  this  work  is  the  answer 
to  their  desire  to  help  in  real  war  work.  They 
are  serving  our  country.  It  is  a  tangible  project 
that  gives  purpose  to  learning  in  secretarial- 
training  classes. 

This  activity  helps  the  teacher  to  keep  in 
touch  with  business  and  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  business  world  bending  under  the 
strain  of  many  added  war  tasks.  This  work 
may  be  paving  the  way  for  the  future  of  these 
students,  who  will  soon  be  applying  for  jobs 
with  these  very  businessmen  who  are  pleased 
with  volunteer  work  the  students  are  doing. 
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J  Wa.  a  ^^eatlier  ^^Jfjercliani’^ 

ALLAN  LAFLIN 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 
Illustrated  by  Lt.  Philip  S.  Pepe,  U.S.C.G.R. 


IN  Army  parlance,  any  civilian  employed  on 
an  Army  post  is  called  a  "feather  mer¬ 
chant."  Therefore,  as  a  civilian  instructor  in 
typing  in  an  Army  camp  last  summer,  I  was 
one  of  those  creatures.  All  evidence  pointed  to 
the  fact  that,  in  my  civilian  clothes,  I  was  not 
the  most  welcome  person  there. 

Because  the  T.O.  (Table  of  Organization) 
called  for  a  civilian  instructor  and  because  I 
was  near  the  camp,  I  was  selected  to  train 
typists  in  the  Army  Clerks’  School. 

I  had  read  many  glowing  reports  of  the 
progress  made  by  typists  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  those  reports  came  from  instruc¬ 
tors  whose  students  had  been  assigned  to  them 
after  a  number  of  aptitude  tests.  Their  classes 
were  held  in  regular  classrooms  in  regular 
school  buildings.  I  taught  for  two  months  in 
a  barracks  room,  60  by  20  feet,  divided  in  the 
center,  making  two  classrooms  30  by  20  feet. 

,  The  building  was  next  to  one  of  the  busy 
I  streets,  exposed  to  hot  sun,  dust,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  rumble  of  trucks,  tanks,  and  marching 
men. 

Upon  reporting  to  work,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  "processed”  by 
Civilian  Personnel.  This  prcKess  is  an  education 
in  itself.  The  office  building  filled  with  civilian 
and  Army  workers  was  a  beehive  of  activity. 
Step  by  step,  the  problem  of  being  inducted 
as  a  civilian  employee  became  more  and  more 
tiresome  and  exasperating  as  the  day  wore  on. 

First  it  was  necessary  to  recopy  all  the  in¬ 
formation  previously  submitted  on  the  original 
Civil  Service  application  blank.  This  is  no  easy 
job.  There  were  four  pages  of  questions  to  be 
answered,  and  correctly,  tcx),  for  the  penalty 
for  untruth  may  be  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  five 
years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  or  both.  After 
completing  this  form,  I  was  fingerprinted 
twice.  (The  girl  in  charge  of  this  work  became 
rather  suspicious  because  the  job  was  done  so 
well.) 

Picking  up  all  forms  and  proceeding  to  the 
next  desk  to  give  more  information  regarding 
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myself,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  length  of  the 
paper  and  the  number  of  questions.  The  activi¬ 
ties  of  my  life  flashed  before  me  as  before  a 
drowning  man.  Name,  address,  how  long  at 
that  address;  where  did  you  live  before  that; 
own  your  own  home,  rent,  beg,  or  borrow; 
married;  number  of  children  living  and  dead; 
ages  and  occupation.  Number  of  brothers,  sis¬ 
ters,  aunts  and  uncles,  ages,  where  employed 
and  why.  It  was  not 
too  difficult  until  I  got  ^ 

to  the  third  sister — her  x* 

married  name,  number 
of  children,  ages,  etc.  I  ( 
began  to  be  glad  that  \ 

my  parents  had  not  \y  1 

been  more  prolific.  It  Vy  II 

was  a  problem  for  me  '  /IV 

to  recall  all  the  desired  W 

information  about  my 

mother-in-law,  but  evidently  the  information 
supplied  was  fairly  accurate,  for  I  have  re¬ 
mained  free  of  jail. 

References  and  more  references.  Three 
people  for  whom  I  had  worked,  three  people 
who  knew  me  well  but  had  never  employed 
me,  three  who  could  check  on  the  references. 
I’ll  wager  some  of  them  scratched  their  heads 
later  in  an  attempt  to  recall  or  to  say  something 
good  about  the  applicant. 

With  a  handful  of  forms,  advancing  to  the 
next  desk,  I  could  just  about  see  the  end  of 
the  job.  This  one  was  not  so  bad — my  pledge 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  thought  in 
my  mind  that  this  really  should  have  been  first, 
but  here  is  where  psychology  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  The  next  form  was  for  income-tax 
deductions  and  deductions  for  War  Bond  pur¬ 
chases.  Who  can  make  a  complaint  about  tax 
deductions,  or  even  a  wisecrack,  just  after 
signing  the  pledge  to  protect  America.^ 

The  end  looked  near,  but  alas,  I  was  told 
to  take  all  the  information  and  report  to  the 
Provost  Marshal’s  Office.  Directions  to  that 
office  were  given  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm, 
which  could  have  headed  me  to  anywhere  from 


j 
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the  Aleutians  to  England.  After  driving  for 
some  time,  still  in  the  confines  of  the  camp,  I 
began  to  worry  about  my  "A”  card. 

Even  the  M.P.  didn’t  know  where  the 
Provost  Marshal’s  Office  was  located.  When 
I  found  it,  I  noticed  that  M.P.  headquarters 
v/ere  in  the  front  part  of  the  same  building. 

A  corporal  grabbed  my  credentials,  looked 
them  over,  and  wanted  more  references.  He 


then  checked  the  signature  of  a  first  lieutenant 
and  found  out  that  he  had  no  authority  to  sign 
certain  forms.  I  drove  some  more  to  get  the 
proper  signatures. 

In  order  to  drive  a  car  on  the  Post,  I  had 
to  have  a  permit.  The  permit  is  granted  only 
after  proof  of  ownership  and  upon  presentation 
of  the  insurance  policy  covering  the  car.  I  had 
to  have  a  picture  taken  for  a  personal  pass. 
Because  one  cannot  drive  forty  miles  a  day  to 


and  from  work  on  an  ”A”  card,  I  had  to  visit 
another  office  to  fill  out  forms  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  gas  rations. 

All  the  barricades  had  been  hurdled  and 
work  could  begin.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
the  day  was  gone  and  classes  would  not  meet 
until  the  next  day.  One  working  day  gone,  not 
to  return,  so  the  camp  would  be  safe  with  me 
behind  the  gates.  Gone  in  order  that  all  my 
friends  and  former  employers  would  know  I 
was  about  to  teach  for  the  Army. 

The  next  day,  ready  for  work,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  corporal  would  assist  in  the 
teaching — or  I  would  assist  him.  I  never  fully 


learned  which.  He  knew  how  to  type  but  had 
never  taught  a  day  in  his  life.  By  Army  stand¬ 
ards,  though,  that  is  inconsequential.  He  knew 
how  to  type — so  he  knew  how  to  teach. 

When  I  reported  to  the  classroom,  I  dis¬ 
covered  where  all  our  school  typewriters  had 
gone.  In  the  two  rooms  were  120  machines,  all 
ages  and  in  all  conditions,  with  long,  medium, 
and  short  carriages.  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  see  one  with  a  double  keyboard. 

The  men  began  to  enter  the  room.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  had  a  knowledge  of  typing; 
others  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  typewriter.  Some 
of  the  men  were  college  graduates,  some  were 
high  school  graduates,  and  some  had  passed 
through  a  school  building. 

According  to  instructions,  the  men  were 
divided  into  tw’o  groups,  advanced  and  novices. 
The  corporal  took  the  so-called  advanced 
students.  I  was  given  the  beginners,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  alternate  each 
week  so  that  the  corporal  could  gain  experience 
with  both  groups. 

One  Chart — No  Morel 

Anyone  who  has  had  contact  with  Army 
teaching  realizes  the  great  emphasis  placed  on 
visual  aids.  Therefore,  I  made  sure  the  charts 
— keyboard,  nomenclature,  and  position — were 
all  in  their  proper  places.  Of  course,  only  one  i 
chart  could  be  shown  at  a  time.  It  is  heresy, 
according  to  Army  methods,  to  have  more  than 
one  chart  showing. 

I  instructed  the  students  to  uncover  the 
machines — and  when  I  .say  uncover,  that’s  just 
what  I  mean,  for  each  machine  was  covered 
with  the  box  in  which  it  was  shipped — and 
we  began  our  work. 

Instead  of  learning  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
we  did  it  the  Army  way  and  learned  the 
nomenclature.  Then  we 
began  to  learn  the  key¬ 
board. 

How  often  we  have 
said,  "Feet  flat  on  the 
floor’’ !  You  can  im¬ 
agine  what  happens  to 
a  28-inch  table  when  a 
six-foot-three-inch  man 
attempts  to  place  his 
feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Tables  went  up  in  the 
air  all  over  the  room  and  typewriters  bounced. 

No  textbooks  being  available,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  without  them.  Sometime,  for  fun. 
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try  to  teach  typing  for 
two  weeks  without  a 
text.  You  begin  to 
wonder  just  how 
much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  following 
Monday,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  I  took  over  the 
advanced  group.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  twenty  new  men  were 
assigned  to  the  class.  Later  I  learned  that  each 
Monday  new  men  would  enter  the  class  until 
the  room  was  filled.  In  three  weeks,  if  all  went 
well,  the  room  would  be  up  to  capacity.  What 
knowledge  should  a  typist  have  about  the 
typewriter?  Private  Smith  knows  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  typewriter — yes,  with  two  fingers.  Private 
Jones  knows  all  about  a  typewriter — but  must 
look  at  the  keyboard.  This  can  go  on  and  on. 
The  Army  likes  to  have  the  men  know  how 
to  operate  the  typewriter  by  the  touch  sys¬ 
tem.  It  says  so  in  the  A.R.’s.  The  answer  to 
any  problem  can  be  found  in  the  A.R.’s  (Army 
Regulations,  with  enough  numbers  following 
to  make  a  quarterback  happy). 

One  hears  much  about  Army  detail  and 
policing  up.  It’s  true!  After  the  close  of  each 
session  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the 
chairs  had  to  be  placed  on  the  desks  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  men  on  detail  to  sweep  the 
rooms.  Those  rooms  were  the  most-swept-out 
rooms  I  have  ever  seen.  The  chairs  had  to  be 
taken  off  the  desks  so  another  group  could 
dust.  Quite  often,  during  class,  the  desks  had  to 
be  polished.  This  was  done  by  asking  for 
volunteers.  Army  style — you,  you,  and  you. 

If  you  are  accustomed  to  a  room  not  too 
frequently  intruded  upon  by  interruptions,  you 
can  imagine  my  consternation  when  an  officer, 
commissioned  or  noncommissioned,  would  step 
into  the  room  and  say,  ’’At  ease.  [Those  words 
don’t  mean  w'hat  they  say.]  The  following 
men  will  report  fpr  detail  at  once.” 

At  least  once  a  month,  because  I  had  never 
taught  for  the  Army,  I  had  to  view  a  training 
film  on  ’’Methods  in  Army  Teaching.”  This  is 
very  instructional,  because  so  much  of  the 
material  will  not  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
typing. 

I  have  had  principals,  superintendents,  heads 
of  departments,  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  college 
presidents  visit  my  classes,  but  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  a  visit  by  the  General.  An  educator 


visits  during  the  instruction  period,  but  not  the 
General.  He  visits  during  the  break  in  classes. 
He  apparently  is  more  interested  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  room  and  the  area.  He  wants  to 
know  whether  the  room  is  swept,  desks  dusted, 
windows  open,  the  blackboard  properly  filled 
out  with  number  assigned,  number  absent, 
number  present,  name  of  the  instructor,  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lesson,  and  the  lesson  objective.  Are 
the  weeds  cut  in  the  area?  If  not,  classes  must 
be  dismissed  early  to  police  the  grounds. 


With  all  this,  the  men  do  learn  to  type.  How 
well?  Well,  they  learn  to  type  if  they  are  not 
seeing  the  dentist  or  on  K.P.,  bivouac,  fur¬ 
lough,  or  a  three-day  pass. 

Pay  day  came,  but  I  couldn’t  figure  out  how 
much  I  really  should  have  received  before 
deductions  were  made.  There  was  no  way  of 
finding  out  how  much  the  deductions  amounted 
to. 

September  came,  and  time  to  return  to  the 
regular  job.  I  had  more  forms  to  fill  out  in 
order  to  be  reimbursed  for  deductions  made 
for  Civil  Service  Retirement.  (They  said  I 
would  get  it  back  in  time  for  Christmas 
shopping.) 

I  am  a  better  instructor  today  because  I  have 
seen  how  poor,  poor  teaching  can  be. 

- 1|> - 

qpHERE  IS  A  NATIONWIDE  SHORTAGE  of  OnC-CCnt 
pieces.  In  the  Cleveland  district  alone,  the  week¬ 
ly  shortage  is  as  high  as  2,000,000  pennies. 
Washington  suggest*  that  teachers  urge  pupils 
to  buy  a  10-cent  wai  aiamp  as  soon  as  ten  pen¬ 
nies  have  been  accumulated.  If  each  pupil  would 
limit  his  holdings  of  pennies  to  ten,  millions  of 
pennies  would  flow  back  into  trade  channels. 

If  circulation  was  what  the  Treasury  wanted 
when  it  thought  up  the  new  tin-colored  pennies, 
the  idea  was  nothing  short  of  brilliant.  Most 
people  detest  them  heartily  and  pass  them  along 
as  if  they  w’erc  red  hot. 
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Youth  Looks  At  Business 

JESSIE  GRAHAM 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education 
Los  Angeles,  California 


TOO  often  we  teachers  take  it  for  granted 
that  students  have  had  experiences  that 
are  twice-told  tales  to  us.  Consider  this  student 
comment  written  after  the  1943  Los  Angeles 
Youth-Looks-at-Business  Conference. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  experience  and  one  I  shall 
not  forget,  as  it  was  my  first  time  in  a  large  city 
on  my  own.  However,  the  lost,  shaky  feeling  left 
once  we  were  inside  the  hotel.  In  the  ballroom  we 
sat  in  the  last  row  trying  to  be  attentive  to  the 
speakers.  But  it  was  hard  to  listen  with  so  many 
other  interesting  things  to  occupy  your  mind.  .  .  . 

There  were  several  kinds  of  the  most  modern  office 
machines  on  display.  The  one  that  interested  me  most 
was  the  teletype.  But  everyone  else  liked  it  too, 
and  though  I  tried  several  times,  as  close  as  I  could 
get  was  looking  over  someone’s  shoulder.  .  .  . 

Somehow  it  gives  you  a  good  feeling  to  dress  up 
and  go  to  a  big  affair  like  that  one.  For  me,  I  feel 
it  was  well  worth  while. 

.  This  student  statement  is  only  one  of  the 
many  indications  that  pupils  do  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  having  their  own  business  con¬ 
ference. 

In  1940,  John  N.  Given,  the  head  supervisor 
of  commercial  education  for  Los  Angeles,  now 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  had  the  bril¬ 
liant  idea  of  initiating  the  Youth-Looks-at- 
Business  Conference.  He  decided  that  pupils 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  latest 
business  machines,  plan  and  conduct  conference 
sessions,  meet  with  a  service  club  for  luncheon, 
and  demonstrate  to  the  business  world  that  they 
can  look  and  act  like  adult  business  men  and 
women.  The  first  conference,  held  in  the  spring 
of  I94lj  was  so  successful  that  it  has  become 
an  annual  event  for  the  commercial  seniors  in 
Los  Angeles  high  schools. 

This  account  of  the  planning  of  the  1943 
conference  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  who  wish  to  give  their 
pupils  this  unusual  opportunity. 

Our  conference  program  was  as  follows: 

9. "00  a.m.:  Conference  session,  "Wartime  Business 
Looks  at  Youth.”  Address  by  a  local  businessman 
10:00  a.m.:  Dramatization  of  "Next  Applicant, 
Please”  (or  skit,  or  talent  show). 


Noon:  Luncheon,  sponsored  by  a  service  club.  Two 
student  speakers — ^girl  and  boy,  3-minute  talks  on 
"Youth  Looks  at  Business."  Principal  luncheon 
program  provided  by  the  service  club. 

2:00  p.m.:  Fashion  show,  "Youth  Works  for  Vic¬ 
tory." 

5.00  p.m.:  Door-prize  awards. 

All  day:  Business  Machines  Show. 

As  the  conference  is  held  on  or  about  the 
first  of  May,  planning  is  started  in  January. 
A  calendar  is  set  up,  and  dead-line  dates  for 
taking  care  of  the  various  responsibilities  are 
indicated. 

January  calendar: 

1.  Get  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Canvass 
principals  informally  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about  having  the  commercial  seniors  take  part  in 
the  conference. 

2.  Ask  sponsors  to  participate  in  this  event. 
The  service  club  that  sponsors  the  luncheon 
arranges  for  a  special  student  rate  and  plans  the 
luncheon  entertainment,  consisting  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  screen  or  radio  personality.  Teach¬ 
ers’  groups  sponsor  the  conference  and  under¬ 
write  it  financially.  Other  sponsors — groups  of 
businessmen  and  service  clubs — are  asked  to 
contribute,  and  their  names  appear  in  the  print¬ 
ed  program. 

3.  Reserve  the  place  for  the  conference.  In 
Los  Angeles,  it  has  been  held  in  the  downtown 
hotel  that  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  luncheon  sponsor. 

4.  Make  a  tentative  survey  among  exhibitors 
to  see  whether  they  are  willing  to  exhibit  of¬ 
fice  equipment.  In  1943,  it  was  necessary  to 
say,  "Will  you  exhibit,  if  we  lend  you  some 
of  your  equipment?"  Exhibitors  are  charged  a 
nominal  sum  for  exhibit  space  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  convention.  More  important 
than  the  income  derived  from  exhibits  is  the 
benefit  to  students  who  see  and  try  the  equip¬ 
ment.  As  the  exhibitors  had  nothing  to  sell  this 
year,  they  took  part  merely  as  a  matter  of  good 
will.  Their  co-operation  and  helpfulness  will 
long  be  remembered. 
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5.  Send  a  bulletin  to  principals  and  teachers, 
explaining  that  the  conference  is  to  be  planned 
and  conducted  by  students  and  -asking  each 
school  to  select  two  students  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 

F*‘bruary  calendar: 

1.  Appoint  teacher  advisers  for  student  com¬ 
mittees:  usher,  decoration,  publicity,  reception, 
demonstrator,  fashion  show,  and  music.  Teach¬ 
er  advisers  recruit  the  committees  from  desig¬ 
nated  classes  or  schools,  so  that  every  class  or 
school  in  the  community  is  represented  on  at 
least  one  committee. 

2.  Appoint  a  student  secretary  who  will  work 
on  a  volunteer  basis. 

3.  Invite  administrators  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference. 

4.  Prepare  quotas  on  the  basis  of  school 
population.  In  Los  Angeles,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  attendance  at  the  conference  to  1,500; 
and  at  the  luncheon,  650.  Teachers  make  other 
arrangements  for  pupils  who  cannot  be  ac¬ 
commodated  at  the  conference  luncheon. 

5.  Hold  first  executive-committee  meeting 
to  make  tentative  plans. 

March  calendar: 

1.  At  second  executive-committee  meeting, 
make  final  plans  for  all  sessions. 

2.  Hold  tryouts  for  speakers,  student  confer¬ 
ence  chairmen,  and  fashion-show  models. 

3.  Order  badges  and  tickets.  Attendants 
wear  regular  convention  badges.  In  previous 
years  registration  was  a  part  of  the  conference. 

In  1943,  because  of  defense  transportation  reg¬ 
ulations  limiting  hours,  registration  was  carried 
on  in  the  individual  schools. 

4.  Send  material  for  printed  program  to  the 
printer.  Well  in  advance,  ask  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  to  design  the  program  and  a  journalism 
te.icher  to  prepare  specifications. 

Theta  Alpha 

alpha  Chapter  (Los  Angeles)  of  Theta  Alpha 
Delta,  professional  sorority  for  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  has  held  two  very  worth-while  meetings  since 
the  fall  term  began. 

The  speaker  at  the  October  meeting  was  Mrs. 
Bess  Wilson,  club  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Mrs.  Wilson,  using  the  topic,  “I  Learned 
About  Women  from  Them,”  related  some  of  her 
experiences  in  interviewing  prominent  women  of 
this  and  other  countries.  She  brought  to  the  meet- 


5.  Make  final  arrangements  for  the  business- 
machines  show  and  send  bills  to  exhibitors. 

6.  Prepare  guest  list  for  the  luncheon. 

7.  Distribute  duplicated  statement  on  correct 
business  dress. 

April  calendar: 

1.  Hold  final  meeting  of  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  Distribute  badges  and  luncheon  tickets. 
Set  dead  line  for  receipt  of  money. 

2.  Make  final  check  on  all  details  of  the 
conference. 

3.  Arrange  for  newspaper  publicity. 

May  calendar: 

1.  Send  thank-you  notes  to  all  participants. 

2.  While  details  of  the  conference  are  fresh 
in  mind,  make  notes  to  guide  in  planning  the 
next  one.  Prepare  a  file  with  copies  of  all  pa¬ 
pers  used. 

Evaluation.  The  students’  evident  enjoyment 
is  sufficient  reward  for  the  work.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  the  business  community  re¬ 
acts  to  the  benefit  of  the  business-education 
program. 

This  is  a  student  conference.  Teachers  who 
plan  a  Youth-Looks-at-Business  Conference 
must  keep  ever  before  them  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  student  conference.  It  is  difficult  to  sit  back 
and  allow  them  to  plan  one  type  of  program 
if  you  prefer  another.  It  is  a  source  of  worry 
to  entrust  to  them  the  handling  of  money  and 
the  meeting  of  dead  lines,  but  this  experience 
is  part  of  the  education  of  the  students.  While 
the  teacher  may  emerge  a  sadder  and  wiser 
person,  the  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
provide  experience  for  the  pupils,  not  for  the 
teachers. 

While  there  is  no  opportunity  at  present  for 
Los  Angeles  to  be  associated  with  the  Future 
Business  Leaders  of  America,  this  activity  is 
the  type  of  experience  by  which  future  Ixisi- 
ness  leaders  may  be  identified. 

Delta  Meets 

ing  the  stimulating  atmoshere  of  journalism. 

Miss  Sandra  Stankovich,  a  native  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  spoke  at  the  November  meeting,  describ¬ 
ing  the  vocational  status  of  the  women  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  She  expressed  the  hope  that  her  fellow- 
countrywomen  will  find  new  vocational  and  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  open  to  them  after  the  war. 

Miss  Eva  Jessup  is  president  of  Theta  Alpha 
Delta.  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee — Rhoda  T.  Bedorf. 
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Part  3.  Radio,  Recordings,  and  Use  of  the  Microphone 

ELIZABETH  GOUDY  and  LT.  FRANCIS  W.  NOEL,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


EARNING  fre¬ 
quently  takes  place 
best  when  the  primary 
approach  is  through 
the  auditory  sense. 

Sometimes  it  is  more 
desirable  to  hear  than 
to  see  what  is  to  be 
learned.  Such  audi¬ 
tory  experiences  must, 
however,  be  dramatic 
and  stimulating  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

It  follows,  then,  that  radio  broadcasts  and 
recordings  can  be  valuable  teaching-training 
tools.  They  can  motivate,  convey  information, 
build  attitudes,  and  develop  auditory  skills. 
This  article  discusses  possible  uses  of  these  aids 
as  applied  to  business  education  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  particularly  to  those  teachers  who 
recognize  (1)  that  skill  training  is  more  than 
routine  practice,  for  it  involves  the  learner's 
attitude  toward  the  acquisition  of  a  skill;  (2) 
that  isolated  skill  training  is  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  business  world;  (3)  that  modern 
business  needs  require  students  to  have  a  broad 
understanding  and  working  knowledge  of  our 
social,  political,  and  business  economy. 

Radio  broadcasts  have  many  applications  in 
business  education.  Possible  uses  challenge  the 
imagination  of  teachers  and  give  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  interweave  skill  training  with  in¬ 
formation,  understandings,  and  appreciations  of 
the  world  in  which  they  and  their  students 
must  work  and  live.  The  number  and  variety 


DO  YOU  KNOW— 

What’s  on  the  air  that  is  of  special  value  to 
business  training? 

How  radio  programs  can  motivate  shorthand 
practice  and  can  be  used  direcdy  in  skill  training? 

How  the  Mirrophone  and  other  recording  de¬ 
vices  can  step  up  telephone  training? 

How  business  vocabulary  training  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  the  use  of  broadcasts? 

How  to  utilize  radio  to  give  your  students  a 
better  knowledge  of  our  social,  political,  and  busi* 
ness  economy  in  its  relationship  to  commercial 
training? 


of  radio  programs  and 
recordings  assure 
teachers  a  constantly 
changing  source  of 
dynamic  materials, 
and  small  portable 
radios  facilitate  the 
bringing  of  broad¬ 
casts  into  the  class¬ 
room. 

Miss  Stasney,  our 
model  teacher,  has  the  pleasant  task  of  selecting 
and  applying  these  materials.  But  first,  she 
must  explore  the  realm  of  the  radio  worjd. 
Knowing  what’s  on  the  air  will  not  only  en¬ 
rich  her  own  background  but  will  also  enable 
her  to  key  desirable  broadcasts  to  her  class 
needs.  She  must  become  familiar  with  the 
range  of  listening,  from  the  sportscasts  and 
market  reports  to  the  newscasts  and  symphonies. 
The  teacher  who  does  this  will  soon  discover 
that  the  use  of  radio  involves  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  listening.  Motivation  that  re¬ 
sults  from  these  experiences  will  be  important 
in  building  favorable  student  attitudes. 

If  business  teachers  accept  the  thesis  that 
they  are  responsible  for  helping -students  get 
a  broad  understanding  of  social,  political,  and 
business  economy,  then  they  will  recognize  that 
many  radio  programs  can  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose. 

Secretaries  are  often  required  to  take  notes 
at  committee  meetings  and  to  organize  and 
summarize  what  has  been  said.  This  ability 
is  one  that  will  prove  an  asset  to  ambitious 
business  students.  Radio  broadcasts  like 
"America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air’’  or  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  others  previously  mentioned  can  be 
used  to  give  practice  in  selecting  main  ideas 
and  summarizing  spoken  materials.  To  do  this, 
there  must  be  a  preparation  and  follow-up 
of  the  instruction.  Prior  to  making  such  an 
assignment.  Miss  Stasney  will  need  to  talk  over 
with  her  students  some  "points  to  look  for  when 
you  listen,’’  and  she  may  list  on  the  black¬ 
board  questions  growing  from  the  discussion. 
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Subsequent  classroom  discussion  of  the 
transcribed  summaries  will  provide  opportunity 
for  necessary  follow-up  and  application.  Fre¬ 
quent  experiences  in  activities  of  this  kind 
will  develop  proficiency  in  listening  skill  and 
ability  to  select  important  details  and  sum¬ 
marize  materials. 

If  classroom  experience  of  this  type  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  same  thing  may  be  done  with  the 
Friday  broadcast  of  the  American  School  of 
the  Air,  entitled  "This  Living  World,”  which 
presents  current  events  and  postwar  problems 
on  the  senior  high  school  level. 

Dictation  Practice  by  Radio 

Direct  dictation  experience  can  be  gained 
from  some  of  the  commentators,  notably  Ray¬ 
mond  Gram  Swing,  whose  tempo  is  slower 
than  that  of  most  speakers.  Radio  programs 
containing  dialogues  that  give  directions  on 
how  to  do  things,  and  actual  narrations  by 
men  returned  from  battle,  are  usually  slow 
enough  for  advanced  shorthand  students. 

Still  other  possibilities  include  vocabu¬ 
lary  study  in  many  occupational  fields;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  "Science  at  Work,”  the  Monday  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  American  School  of  the  Air,  offers 
not  only  insight  into  new  developments  that 
will  affect  our  lives  but  also  vocabulary  used 
in  specialized  scientific  fields.  These  words 
are  given  in  context  and  are  in  their  natural 
environment  so  that  students  can  grasp  their 
meaning. 

Some  teachers  have  students  take  down  new 
words,  then  discuss  their  meanings,  clear  up 
vague  terms,  and  talk  over  the  subject  briefly. 
!  This  listening  and  discussion  period  is  then 


followed  by  a  dictation  lesson  using  the  new 
words. 

'  Wings  for  Victory,”  an  out-of -school  avia¬ 
tion  broadcast,  can  build  a  vocabulary  in  that 
occupation.  Army  and  Navy  programs  of  the 
type  of  "The  Man  Behind  the  Gun”  can  stim¬ 
ulate  vocabulary  development  in  the  field  of 
the  military  ‘where  many  students  will  find 
work,  even  in  peacetime. 

Students  should  know  types  of  positions 
and  the  nature  of  each,  as  well  as  qualifications 
needed.  Programs  such  as  "Transatlantic  Call: 
People  to  People,”  dealing  with  war  workers 
describing  their  problems  in  the  factory,  their 
amusements,  their  hobbies,  and  their  home 
conditions,  can  be  used  to  give  business  students 
insight  into  the  lives  of  men  and  women  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  workers  they  will  contact  as  they 
go  about  their  jobs. 

An  understanding  of  advertising  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  business  students.  The  radio  offers  an 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  many  basic 
advertising  techniques.  A  brief  study  of  radio 
advertising,  combined  with  listening  to  com¬ 
mercial  announcements,  can  bring  forth  some 
important  facts  about  the  subject  and  its  place 
in  American  business  economy. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  students  study  radio 
advertising  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view. 
Even  if  the  war  has  forced  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  some  courses  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  certainly  selected  radio  programs  like 
"Consumer  Time”  and  the  local  programs  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus  have  a  place  in  the 
enrichment  of  commercial  classes. 

Recording  Equipment.  Many  schools  have 
recording  equipment.  Practically  all  such  equip- 
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mcnt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mirro- 
phone,  records  on  wax  discs.  (The  Mirrophone 
records  on  steel  tape.)  Depending  on  the 
machines  and  recording  speed  (33V2  rpm. 
or  78  r.p.m.),  programs  varying  from  a  few 
minutes  to  a  half  hour  can  be  recorded  on  a 
single  disc. 

New  equipment  developed  by  the  armed 
forces  will  be  available  for  school  use  after 
the  war.  A  preview  of  this  equipment  reveals 
that  one  of  these  instruments  cuts  the  record¬ 
ing  on  an  endless  length  of  35  mm.  film  and 
runs  hours  on  a  single  reel.  Another  machine 
uses  a  length  of  fine  steel  wire.  Both  machines 
permit  playing  back  all  or  sections  of  the  re¬ 
cording  immediately.  Dial  indicators  permit  ac¬ 
curate  selection  of  portions  of  the  recorded 
material. 

The  wire  nuchine  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  erase  any  portion  instantaneously  and 
record  new  material  into  the  blank  section. 
Since  all  recorded  material  on  the  wire  can 
be  erased,  the  wire  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  An  hour’s  program  can  be  recorded 
on  a  wire  spool  weighing  only  a  few  ounces. 

The  Mirrophone,  a  prewar  development 
available  in  many  schools,  works  on  the  same 
principles  but  will  record  for  only  one  min¬ 
ute.  This  short-run  principle,  however,  has 
certain  advantages. 

Uses  of  Recordings.  Teachers  having  ac¬ 
cess  to  recording  equipment  will  find  numerous 


improve  their  telephone  conversations.  Secre¬ 
taries  and  clerks  meeting  in  small  groups  are 
asked  to  answer  the  telephone  in  their  usual 
manner.  They  speak  into  telephones  connected 
to  the  recording  mechanism  within  the  Mirro-  ! 
phone. 

The  study  in  proper  telephone  techniques 
really  begins  when  students  hear  themselves 
as  others  hear  them.  Those  having  careless 
speech,  poor  enunciation,  or  other  bad  habits 
are  dumfounded  when  they  realize  how  their 
mistakes  sound  to  others.  Students  are  then 
given  other  chances  to  make  practice  telephone 
calls,  which  are  recorded  and  played  back  for 
further  class  comment,  criticism,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement.  Students  set  up  good  I 
conversation  standards  and  acquire  in  minutes  | 
speech  skills  that  would  otherwise  take  days. 

Another  use  of  recorders  for  telephone  train-  ^ 
ing  is  the  presentation  on  discs  of  telephone  | 
dialogues.  Teachers  or  students  can  write  f 
them.  With  little  rehearsal,  members  of  the  ) 
class  can  record  dialogues  that  pose  telephone  I 
problems.  After  the  recorded  dialogue  has  f 
been  played,  the  class  can  discuss  the  solution. 

Here  is  an  example. 

Caller  or  Detective? 

Narrator.  Telephone  callers  do  not  belong 
to  the  F.B.I.  and  cannot  spend  a  lifetime  track-  ; 
ing  down  information.  Remember  the  caller  is 
not  a  detective.  He’s  at  your  mercy — and  needs 
your  help.  Have  you  ever  had  to  be  a  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  like  Mr.  Moore  He  is  calling 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  building  superintendent. 

(Sound:  Telephone  bell;  receiver  is  lifted.) 

l^ss  Wagner.  Hello. 

Mr.  Moore.  I’d  like  to  find  out  about  using 
posters  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  lobby. 

Miss  Wagner.  Oh,  well,  you  will  have  to 
talk  with  the  building  superintendent  about 
that. 

Mr.  Moore.  What  is  his  name,  please.^ 

Miss  Wagner.  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Moore.  Is  he  there  now.^ 

Miss  Wagner.  No,  he  isn’t.  He  is  in  a 
meeting. 

Mr.  Moore.  What  time  can  I  get  in  touch 
with  him.^ 

Miss  Wagner.  Well,  I  don’t  really  know 
whether  he  will  be  back  today.  ‘ 

Mr.  Moore.  What  time  does  he  come  in 
the  morning.^ 

Miss  Wagner.  Oh,  he  comes  in  early. 


applications  in  business  training.  The  Mirro¬ 
phone,  disc  recorders,  or  any  other  electrical 
recording  equipment  can  be  used  to  improve 
telephone  techniques. 

The  Federal  Government  in  Washington 
has  a  staff  of  teachers  training  secretaries  to 
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I  Mr.  Moore.  What  time  is  early? 

[  Miss  Wagner.  About  eight  o’clock.  , 
i  Mr.  Moore.  Would  you  ask  him  to  call 
,  me.  .  .  .  , 

'  Miss  Wagner  (Interrupting).  You  better 
I  call  him.  He  might  forget. 

I  Mr.  Moore.  You  bet  I’ll  call  him.  (Bangs 
telephone.)  To  himself:  I’ll  tell  him  to  get 
I  a  new  secretary ! 

The  commercial  teacher  might  record  the 
;  dictation  of  businessmen  for  school  use.  The 
}  letters  should  not  be  read  from  previously 
?  prepared  copy  but  should  be  recorded  with  the 

I  usual  changes  in  content  and  speaking  rate. 

This  activity  may  be  repeated  at  intervals 
3  throughout  the  semester;  students  can  thus 
^  get  real,  honest-to-goodness  dictation  experi- 
I  ence,  both  good  and  bad. 
s  The  teacher  nriay  record  one  minute  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  Mirrophone  or  a  longer  speech 
:  on  a  disc.  While  it  is  being  played  back  to 
\  the  class,  he  is  free  to  observe  the  shorthand 
6  outlines  of  the  students  and  give  them  valuable 
f  help. 

!  Short  skits  and  dramatizations  over  the  micro¬ 
phone  set  up  with  a  loud  speaker  can  illus¬ 
trate  and  emphasize  many  aspects  of  junior 
!  business  training  and  secretarial  practice.  These 
skits  may  or  may  not  be  recorded.  Here  are  a 
few  ideas  for  skits  to  be  written  and  presented 
by  class  members. 

1.  The  receptionist  in  an  office  receives  a 
caller. 

;  2.  The  secretary  makes  telephone  appoint¬ 

ments  for  her  employer,  who  is  out  of  town. 
3.  The  secretary  attempts  to  keep  an  un- 
}  wanted  caller  from  seeing  her  employer. 

4.  An  applicant  interviews  an  employer  for 
a  position. 

1  5.  The  secretary  gives  a  new  clerk  instruc¬ 

tions. 

I  6.  A  secretary  explains  her  office  routine 
'  to  a  new  employee. 

7.  An  executive  secretary  tactfully  suggests 
certain  dress  and  make-up  changes  to  a  young 
worker. 

8.  A  secretary  clears  up  a  misunderstanding 
and  soothes  the  hurt  feelings  of  a  co-worker. 
Prepared  Recordings.  Prepared  commercial 

I  recordings  directly  bearing  on  business  prac¬ 
tices  are  scarce,  but  an  excellent  scries  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Gregg  Secretarial  Training  Records. 
!  The  three  records  of  this  set,  which  can  be 
played  on  an  ordinary  phonograph,  deal  with 


applying  for  a  position,  the  secretary  at  work, 
the  secretary  receiving  callers,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  telephone. 

Effective  ways  of  using  these  records,  with 
transcripts  of  the  dialogue,  are  given  in  detail 
in  the  Teacher’s  Manual  to  Applied  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice,  Second  Edition.^ 

A  discussion  of  recordings  cannot  be  left 
without  considering  the  possibilities  of  taking 
selected  radio  material  from  the  air,  using  it 
when  convenient  and  needed  as  original  broad¬ 
casts.  Burbank  High  School  in  California 
has  a  crew  of  boys  and  girls  trained  to  record 
radio  broadcasts  upon  teacher  request.  These 
students,  receiving  school  credit  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  arrange  to  take  broadcasts  any  time  up 
to  10  o’clock  at  night. 

Television.  It’s  dangerous  to  prophesy,  but 
just  around  the  corner  is  television.  'This 
combination  of  radio  and  the  screen  seems 
to  have  great  possibilities  as  an  instructional 
aid.  Situations  that  have  been  described  by 
means  of  motion  pictures  and  sound  film  strips 
can  be  presented  with  all  the  freshness  and 
timeliness  of  radio.  Some  events  will  be  tele¬ 
vised  as  they  occur.  Students  will  both  see 
and  hear  history  as  it  unfolds. 

Think  of  the  excitement  television  will  af¬ 
ford  any  number  of  students  in  any  number 
of  classrooms  by  providing  the  opportunity 
to  make  trips  into  offices  and  into  industry! 
Short  of  actual  work  experience,  television 
is  the  best  potential  method"  of  introducing 
the  student  to  the  world  of  affairs  in  which  he 
will  participate. 

'Teacher^s  Manual,  25  cents  net.  Each  record, 
$2.  Free  album  with  set  of  three. 

School  Radio  Notes 

Unless  educators  show  greater  interest  in  the 
F-M  (frequency  modulation)  band  set  aside  for 
schools  and  colleges,  these  broadcasting  channels 
will  be  given  to  commercial  applicants — James  L. 
Fly,  Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tional  broadcasting,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  has  approved  for  full  credit  two 
courses  for  teachers  based  on  radio  programs. 
Teachers  satisfactorily  completing  these  in-service 
courses  will  get  full  credit  toward  annual  salary 
increases.  The  programs  selected  are  "Lands  of 
the  Free”  (NBC  Sundays  at  4:30  p.m.,  EWT) 
and  "Music  of  the  New  World”  (Thursdays  at 
11:30  p.m.,  EWT). 
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Army  Correspondence 

CAPTAIN  KENNETH  I.  RITCHEY 

Administration,  Supply,  and  Clerical  Schools 
OMRTC,  Camp  Lee,  Virginia 


IN  a  previous  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  (March,  1943,  Page  410),  an 
outline  of  the  training  program  of  the  Camp 
Lee  (Virginia)  Quartermaster  Replacement 
Training  Center  Typing  School  was  given. 

In  training  typists  and  stenographers  at  Camp 
Lee,  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  taught 
in  conjunction  with  developing  general  ad¬ 
ministrative,  supply,  and  clerical  training.  This 
means  that  in  an  intensive  training  course  of 
eight  weeks  about  one  quarter  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  these  two  subjects. 

Only  advanced  typists  are  taught  shorthand. 
In  teaching  the  touch  system  of  typing,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  system  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quired  in  eight  weeks  or  less  and  that  more 
speed  does  not  develop  except  as  a  matter  of 
practice  over  a  continued  period  of  time. 

With  the  idea  of  orienting  future  Army 
clerks  in  some  of  the  procedures  they  will  en¬ 
counter  later,  there  is  presented  herein,  in 
simplified  form,  material  on  military  corres¬ 
pondence  and  tabulation  used  by  the  Army. 

The  paper  used  by  the  Army  for  corres¬ 
pondence  is  8  by  101/2  inches.  On  an  elite 
machine,  there  are  12  horizontal  strokes  to  an 
inch  and  6  vertical  spaces  to  an  inch.  Paper 
8  by  101/2  inches  in  size  would  contain  96 
spaces  horizontally  and  63  spaces  vertically. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  263  and  264  show 
how  the  first  and  second  pages  of  a  letter  are  | 
set  up  in  the  form  approved  for  use  in  the 
Army.  The  content  of  this  letter  gives  further 
instructions  for  Army  correspondence. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  an  illustration 
of  tabulated  material  arranged  according  to 
Army  regulations. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  planning  the 
accompanying  tabulation  is  to  determine  how 
many  horizontal  spaces  are  required  for  the 
longest  line  in  each  column,  taking  into  con-  1 
sideration  the  column  headings.. 

Column  1  requires  5  spaces;  Column  2,  23 
spaces;  Column  3,  8  spaces;  and  Column  4,  ' 

3  spaces — a  total  .of  39  writing  spaces. 

As  the  left  margin  must  approximate  ly^ 
inches,  or  15  elite  typewriter  spaces,  add  the 
left  margin  spaces  (15)  to  the  39  spaces  re¬ 
quired  for  the  typewritten  material  across  the 
page;  total,  54  spaces.  To  this  add  the  regu¬ 
lation  inch,  or  9  elite  spaces,  for  the  right 
margin  (54  plus  9) ;  total,  63  horizontal  spaces,  ^ 
not  allowing  for  the  spacing  between  columns.  | 

To  determine  the  width  of  the  three  inter-  | 
columnar  spaces,  subtract  the  total  (63  spaces)  1 
from  96;  the  remainder  is  33  spaces.  Thirty- 
three  divided  by  3  gives  11,  the  number  of 
spaces  to  be  left  between  each  two  columns. 


Grade 

Name 

ASN 

OSN 

Sgt 

Allen,  Eugene  F. 

S6385715 

268 

Sgt 

Anderson,  Felix  J. 

36385489 

390 

Sgt 

Carter,  Charlie 

36534998 

350 

Cpl 

Adams,  Anthony 

36386443 

336 

Cpl 

Eskridge,  John 

36385648 

355 

Cpl 

Ferris,  William  G. 

36385658 

056 

Pfe 

Brown,  William  F. 

36385694 

373 

Pfe 

Jackson,  Winston  H. 

3643C904 

400 

Pfe 

Hazique,  Marcus 

36385712 

309 

Pvt 

Abel,  Robert  J. 

36535045 

347 

Pvt 

Knox,  Ellis  T. 

36385713 

380 

I 

Truitte,  Thomas  H. ,  Jr. 

36385744 

213 

Sample  tabulation  used  by  the  Army 
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V 


(Top  nargln;  ^  spaces  on  first  page) 

j(Left  nargln;  1  1/4"  or  15  spaces)  (Right  margin;  S/4"  or  9^  spaces) 

(JDARTERMASTER  REP1ACET1ZCT  TRAINING  CENTER  (Dictator’s  and 
ADMINISTRATION,  SUPPLY,  AND  CLERICAL  SCHOOLS  Steno’s  Initials 

on  File  Copy) 

(Triple  space) 

In  reply  Camp  Lee,  Virginia 

refer  to;  (Day  Month  Year) 

(File  Ifo.) 

(Triple  space) 

SUBJECT;  Correspondence,  How  Conducted. 

(Double  space)  (Not  more  than  10  words  In  "Subject") 

TO;  Amy  Stenographers  and  Typists,  Quartemaster  Replacement 

Training  Center,  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

(Triple  space)  (3  1/2"  or  21  spaces  from  top  of  the  sheet  to 

beginning  of  first  paragraph) 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  aid  all  Amy  stenographers  ahd 
typists  in  preparing  military  correspondence  in  a  unifom  style  in 
accordance  with  AH  340-15,  21  Aug  1942,  and  subsequent  changes. 

2.  When  typewritten,  the  body  of  an  indorsement  or  a  letter  will 

be  single  spaced  with  a  double  space  betv/een  paragraphs,  subparagraphs, 
or  subdivisions  of  primary  divisions  or  any  further  subdivisions.  A 
letter  consisting  of  fewer  than  eight  lines  may  be  double  spaced.  ^ 

3.  Paragraphs  will  be  indented  five  spaces.  Subparagraphs  or 
primary  divisions  will  also  be  indented  so  that  the  designating  letter 
will  appear  directly  under  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  in  the 
paragraph  above.  Subdivisions  of  subdivisions  will  be  further  indented 
so  that  the  identifying  number  will  be  directly  under  the  first  letter 
of  the  first  word  of  the  subparagraph  above.  The  following  designations 
will  be  used; 

a.  Paragraphs,  if  more  than  one,  will  be  numbered  in  a  single 
series  of  Arabic  numerals. 

b.  The  subparagraphs  or  primary  divisions  of  each  paragraph 
will  be  designated  by  lower-case  letters,  as  a,  b,  z;  aa,  az;  ba,  etc. 

c.  Subdivisions  of  the  primary  divisions  will  be  designated  by 
Arabic  numerals  in  parentheses,  as  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc. 

d.  Subdivisions  of  subdivisions  will  be  designated  by  lower¬ 
case  letters  In  parentheses,  as  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc. 

e.  Further  subdivisions  will  be  avoided,  but  when  used  will  be 

designated  by  underscored  Arabic  numerals,  as  etc. 

(1)  Refer  to  Amy  Regulations  when  In  doubt  as  to  proper 
use  of  Arabic  numerals  and  lower-case  letters. 

4.  The  several  pages  of  a  communication,  includihg  the  pages  bear¬ 
ing  indorsements,  will  be  numbered  consecutively  In  a  single  series. 


Sample  first  page  of  a  military  letter 


(Note  that  there  is  always  one  less  inter- 
columnar  space  to  be  provided  for  than  there 
are  columns.) 

The  typewriter  can  now  be  set  as  follows; 


in  Column  1,  and  11  intercolumnar  spaces,  or 
51  for  the  first  tabulator  stop;  plus  23  spaces 
for  Column  2,  and  1 1  intercolumnar  spaces,  or 
65  for  the  second  tabulator  stop  (which  con- 


The  left  marginal  stop  at  13;  plus  5  spaces  trols  Column  3);  plus  8  spaces  in  Column  3 
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Sample  second  page  of  a  military  letter 


and  11  intercolumnar  spaces,  or  19  plus  65 
equals  84  for  the  third  tabulator  stop  (which 
controls  Column  4). 

It  is  really  unnecessary  to  set  the  right  mar¬ 
ginal  stop.  The  accuracy  of  the  planning  may 


be  proved,  however,  by  adding  the  3  spaces 
in  Column  4  and  the  9  spaces  planned  for  the 
right  margin  to  the  last  tabulator  setting  (84), 
which  gives  a  total  of  96  spaces  from  the  left 
to  the  right  edge  of  the  paper. 
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Fifth  in  a  series 

Ten  Commandments 
For  Practical  Punctuation 


DOROTHY  M 

Sometimes  there  is  only  a  faint  family 
resemblance  between  punctuation  as  it  is 
taught  and  punctuation  as  it  is  used  by  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Especially  in  times  of  stress  like  the 
present,  when  theory  and  practice  meet,  theory 
loses  the  match. 

It  is  plain  that,  of  the  many  rules  that  exist, 
some  are  so  often  broken  that  their  importance 
in  business  usage  is  questionable.  When  teach¬ 
ing  time  is  limited,  why  not  reduce  drill  on  such 
rules  to  a  minimum,  and  increase  drill  on  the 
few  unbreakable  rules  Here,  then,  are  our 
ten  commandments  on  practical  punctuation : 

1.  Thou  shalt  end  a  sentence  with  a  period, 
a  question  mark,  or  an  exclamation  point, 
choosing  wisely  therefrom. 

2.  Thou  mayest  use  a  comma,  in  many 
cases,  to  make  the  sense  clearer  by  indicating 
a  pause  in  reading.  But  thou  shalt  not  use 
such  a  pause  as  an  excuse  for  putting  in  a  com- 
;  ma  unless  thou  canst  defend  that  comma  with 
a  rule. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  use  a  comma  to  connect 
'  two  separate  sentences,  as,  ”1  voted  this  morn¬ 
ing,  John  is  going  later.”  Use  a  semicolon  or 
divide  these  twain  with  a  period. 

*  4.  Thou  shalt  not  use  a  comma  to  separate 

a  subject  from  its  predicate.  This  is  wrong: 
"The  Walker  Department  Store  in  Chicago, 
instituted  a  series  of  fashion  shows.” 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  deprive  a  parenthetical 
expression,  or  one  in  apposition,  of  either  or 
!  both  of  the  commas  to  which  it  is  entitled,  as, 
"Herbert  Jenkins,  manager  of  the  Grocery  De¬ 
partment  is  on  vacation.” 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  put  a  possessive  apos¬ 
trophe  at  the  end  of  a  word  unless  it  is  a  pos¬ 
sessive  word.  Wrong:  ”He  visit’s  the  factory 
on  Tuesday’s.”^ 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  omit  one  of  a  pair  of 
quotation  marks  or  parentheses. 

‘This  mistake  is  inexcusable  in  a  person  with 
I  daims  to  literacy.  It  is  fairly  frequent  among  sign. 
I  painters  and  the  printers  of  restaurant  menus. 


.  JOHNSON 

8.  Thou  shalt  admit,  with  due  humility, 
that  punctuation  rules  do  exist,  and  thou  shalt 
not  undertake  to  defend  thine  own  version  of 
them  unless  thou  canst  quote  a  rule  from  a 
standard  book  of  grammar. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  forget  that  punctuation 
is  thy  business,  in  which  thou  art  expected  to 
excel  the  boss. 

10.  Thou  shalt  be  consistent  in  thy  use  of 
punctuation. 

The  value  of  these  ten  commandments  (and 
I  fondly  believe  they  have  some  value)  is  in 
their  expression  of  rules  not  often  included  in 
instructions  for  punctuation.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  for  a  stenographer  to  know  what  she 
should  not  do  as  it  is  to  know  what  positive 
action  she  should  take. 

The  Stenographers*  Rebellion 

If  we  are  realistic  in  our  attitude  toward 
punctuation  as  it  is  actually  used  in  business, 
we  have  to  face  these  facts: 

1.  Punctuation  rules  are  usually  presented 
as  if  they  were  of  equal  importance.  Actu¬ 
ally,  they  are  not. 

2.  A  beginning  stenographer  expects  her 
boss  to  know  punctuation  as  thoroughly  as  her 
teacher  did.  He  doesn’t.  He  isn’t  supposed 
to. 

3.  As  the  beginner  picks  up  confidence 
(through  seeing  her  boss  sign  letters  that  she 
suspects  have  punctuation  errors  in  them),  she 
begins  to  suspect  that  all  rules  may  safely  be 
disregarded.  She’s  wrong  there,  and  she  is 
likely  to  go  too  far  in  discarding  rules.  The 
boss  doesn’t  remember  much  about  punctuation, 
but  he  expects  her  to  know  the  same  rules  he 
does. 

A  dictator  who  is  highly  educated  and  who 
works  constantly  with  words  will  tend  to  be 
severe  about  punctuation,  but  the  average  busi¬ 
nessman  uses  language  as  a  tool,  not  as  some¬ 
thing  of  value  in  itself.  He  is  uncritical  about 
most  rules. 
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Let’s  consider  some  of  the  rules  that,  by 
common  consent,  stenographers  and  their 
bosses  have  decided  are  not  very  important. 
These  are  rules  that  the  average  intelligent 
college  graduate  will  often  fail  to  follow. 

Theory  Meets  Practice 

Usually  there  should  be  a  comnu  after  an 
introductory  phrase  or  subordinate  clause,  but 
it  is  often  omitted,  as  in  "Last  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine  o’clock  you  telephoned  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment.’* 

No  comma  should  be  used  to  separate  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  that  looks  compound  but 
is  not  because  one  member  lacks  a  separate 
subject:  "Our  driver  picked  up  the  rug  that 
you  reported  as  damaged  and  brought  it  to  our 
store  for  inspection.’’  Most  stenographers,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  distrust  all  commas,  would  put 
a  comma  after  damaged. 

A  comma  should  separate  the  co-ordinate 
members  of  a  true  compound  sentence.  "I 
sent  the  requisition  to  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  at  once,  but  the  supplies  have  not  yet 
been  delivered.’’  Many  stenographers  would 
not  bother  to  put  a  cewnma  there. 

No  matter  how  hardily  we  insist  that  each 
item  of  a  series  should  be  followed  by  a  comma 
("a  red  hat,  a  green  blouse,  and  a  black  skirt”), 
stenographers  just  don’t  care  for  that  last  com¬ 
ma.  Many  publishing  houses  rule  against  its 
use,  also. 

A  student  can,  if  he  must,  learn  that  he 
should  "hyphenate  a  compound  adjective  if  it 
immediately  precedes  the  word  modified,”  but 
if  he  is  pushed  too  far  with  the  numerous  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  he  will  either  (a)  forsake 
all  hyphens  forever  or,  what  is  worse,  (b) 
put  a  hyphen  in  every  likely-looking  open 
space.* 

The  average  stenographer  (indeed,  the  av¬ 
erage  professional  writer)  uses  the  colon  in 
only  two  ways.  It  follows  the  salutation  in  a 
letter,  and  it  follows  the  introduction  to  quoted 
matter,  lists,  or  summaries.  ("The  bond  num- 


*  Personal  opinion  of  the  author:  Hyphens  as  a 
part  of  spelling  are  an  invention  of  the  devil,  im¬ 
possible  to  remember,  useful  only  to  publishers  of 
dictionaries,  who,  without  hyphens,  would  have  little 
excuse  for  bringing  out  new  editions.  Stenographers 
usually  ignore  the  dictionary,  as  far  as  hyphens  in 
spelling  are  concerned,  and  die  dictionary  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  anyway.  (Example:  firsthand,  left-hand.) 
Still,  teachers  have  to  keep  on  trying  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  chaos. 
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bers  are  as  follows:”)  There  are  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  second  use,  but  stenographers 
wisely  ignore  them.  Other  uses  of  the  colon 
are  academic  and  don’t  interest  even  editors 
very  much.  (At  least  not  this  one.) 

Dashes  are  often  used  instead  of  periods 
in  involved  expressions,  because  the  dictator 
gets  tangled  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  the 
stenographer  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  untangle 
him.  Dashes  are  correctly  used  instead  of 
parentheses. 

All  the  statements  I  have  made  here  (except 
the  quoted  rules  about  punctuation!)  are  open 
to  argument,  and  B.E.W.  readers  who  wish  to 
enter  the  fray  are  invited  to  do  so,  suitably 
armed  with  grammars  and  other  reference 
books.  I  think  I  know  how  stenographers  feel 
about  punctuation,  although  when  I  was  one  I 
had  more  than  average  stenographic  respect  for 
it.  I  really  believe  that  unless  we  admit  to 
business  students  that  some  of  the  rules  are  not 
vital,  these  students  will  learn  later  to  distrust 
all  rules,  and  the  quality  of  stenographic 
punctuation  usage  will  remain  at  its  present 
level,  which  is  low. 

Wartime  Suggestions  for 
Business  Teachers 

\JEMBERS  OF  DELTA  CHAPTER  of  Delta  Pi  Ep- 
silon  (University  of  Cincinnati)  devoted  part  of 
their  summer  vacation  period  to  the  preparation 
of  an  excellent  monograph  entitled  Wartime  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Business  Teachers,  which  lists,  and 
gives  brief  digests  of,  articles  of  wartime  signifi¬ 
cance  that  appeared  during  the  two  school  years 
ending  June,  1943,  in  thirteen  educational  peri¬ 
odicals,  including  the  B.E.W. 

The  articles  are  grouped  under  the  following 
headings:  Wartime  Problems  of  the  Business 
Teacher;  Effect  of  the  War  on  Business  Educa¬ 
tion;  Contributions  of  Business  Education  to  the 
War  Effort;  Adjusting  the  Curriculum  to  Present-  ! 
Day  Conditions;  Refresher  Adult  Courses;  Speed- 
Up  Practices;  New  Subject  Matter  Emphasis  in 
Wartime;  Work- Experience  Programs  for  Office 
Training;  Army  and  Navy  Training  Programs 
and  Preinduction;  In-Service  Training  Programs; 
Civil  Service  Training;  Distributive  Education  in 
Wartime;  War  Activities  in  the  School  Program; 
Guidance  in  Wartime;  Wartime  Equipment  and 
Supply  Problems. 

Single  copies  of  the  monograph  are  available 
to  teachers  without  charge  on  request  to  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Howard  Nelson  is  president  of  Delta  Chapter, 
and  Ray  G.  Price  is  faculty  sponsor. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  February  8,  1944 


The  January  Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


This  contest  is  the  fifth  in  a  new  series  of 
problems  designed  to  interest  all  bookkeep- 
4ng  students.  The  Business  Education 
WoiiLD  presents  one  of  these  problems  each 
month  and  distributes  prizes,  as  described  be¬ 
low,  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Each  monthly  bookkeeping  contest  problem 
may  be  used  as  part  of  your  regular  classwork, 
as  a  home  lesson,  as  an  extra-credit  assignment, 
or  just  as  an  interesting  diversion  from  text¬ 
book  routine.  The  contest  w’ill  require  not 
more  than  one  or  two  class  periods.  All  the 
information  needed  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1 .  Have  your  students  work  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem.  (The  B.E.W.  hereby  grants  you  per¬ 
mission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  individual  copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to  MiltCHi  Briggs,  Contest  Editor,  B.E.W.  De¬ 
partment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  included  in  the  group.  Place  the 
letter  "A”  after  the  name  of  each  student 
who  is  to  receive  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  the  letter  "B”  after  each  to  receive  a 
Senior  Certificate,  and  "C”  after  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Superior  Certificate. 

4.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  two- 
color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand¬ 
ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show 
their  certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and 
prospective  employers.  Remit  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  desired.  This  fee  covers  in 
part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and  mail¬ 
ing. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider 
the  best  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  group. 


These  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of 
prizes.  Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be 
submitted  for  certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  ^best  solution  submitted 
in  each  division  (Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior), 
$2  second  prize  in  each  division,  and  fifteen 
prizes  of  50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for 
other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent's  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  ac¬ 
cepted  for  certification  will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1944.  Contest  papers  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked 
later  than  that  date  will  be  accepted  for  certi¬ 
fication  but  not  for  prizes.  Prize  winners  will 
be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W., 
and  prizes  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize 
winners. 

The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 
For  This  Month 

Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
students: 

Assume  that  you  have  been  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Victory  Corps  at  Leading  Hi^ 
School  for  the  current  year.  The  Victory  Corps 
is  a  group  of  young  people  organized  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  school,  their  community,  and  their 
country.  The  Corps  holds  a  business  meeting 
every  Friday  afternoon. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Victory  Corps  will 
carry  on  various  projects  for  civic  improve¬ 
ment.  Just  now  the  members  are  busy  serv- 
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ing  as  assistants  at  the  local  rationing  board 
and  helping  to  boost  the  sales  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  Bonds  in  the  community  as  well 
as  in  the  school. 

Your  duties  as  treasurer  require  you  to  col¬ 
lect  dues  and  keep  a  record  of  dues  received, 
to  prepare  a  financial  statement  to  be  read  at 
the  first  meeting  each  month,  to  pay  all  bills 
and  record  all  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments 
in  a  cash  record  book  like  the  one  illustrated 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Dictate  the  following  information,  or  have 
it  duplicated  or  written  on  the  blackboard: 

The  following  students  are  members  of  the 
Leading  High  School  Victory  Corps:  Marion 
Bonner,  Charles  Auger,  Andrew  Goodwin, 
Florence  White,  Leah  Partington,  Doris  Doug¬ 
las,  Frederick  Sheard,  Kenneth  Williams, 
Elizabeth  Goodwin,  Harry  Stanley,  Ernest 
Geary,  Barbara  May,  Flora  Fisher,  Hazel  Hut- 
t<Mi,  Donald  Dunn,  Baptiste  Vercellonc,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Turner,  William  O’Brien,  Mary  V.  Leonard, 
John  Dormie,  Vivian  Zerbone,  Thomas  Shanks, 
Norman  Ingalls,  Gertmde  Machado,  and  your¬ 
self. 

Dues  will  be  10  cents  a  week  and  will  be 
used  mostly  to  pay  for  refreshments  to  be 
served  at  the  weekly  meetings.  The  following 
are  transactions  of  the  Leading  High  School 
Victory  Corps  for  two  months: 

February 

4  We  held  our  first  meeting.  All  were  present, 
'signed  membership  pledges,  and  agreed  to  pay 
dues  of  10  cents  each  week,  beginning  with  the 
next  meeting.  (No  bookkeeping  entry  required.) 
11  Collected  dues  from  all  members — 23,  includ¬ 
ing  yourself.  (Make  a  record  in  the  proper 
columns  of  the  cash  book,  and  on  the  dues 
record  sheet  bearing  the  list  of  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  place  a  check  mark  under  the  date.  February 
11,  beside  the  name  of  each  member.  Follow 
the  same  procedure  after  each  meeting.  When  a 
member  is  absent  or  does  not  pay  his  dues, 
simply  omit  his  check  mark  for  that  date.  This 
omission  will  indicate  that  he  has  not  paid  his 
dues.) 

18  Gave  Marion  Bonner  |1,  the  cost  of  refresh¬ 
ments  which  she  served  at  the  first  meeting;  also 


gave  Leah  Partington  |1  for  refreshments  served 
at  the  second  meeting.  Collected  dues  from  all 
members. 

23  Collected  dues  from  all  members  except  Andrew 
Goodwin  and  Florence  White,  who  were  absent. 
Paid  |1  toward  the  cost  of  refreshments. 

26  Took  30  cents  from  treasury  to  buy  a  cash  book. 

March 

3  Receipts  from  a  cake  sale  conducted  by  the  girls 
of  the  Corps  at  a  downtown  department  store 
last  Saturday  amounted  to  |3.40. 

All  club  members  paid  dues  except  William 
O'Brien.  The  two  who  were  absent  last  week 
paid  double.  Contributed  $1.30  toward  the  cost  of 
refreshments  today. 

10  Collected  dues.  William  O'Brien  was  absent 
again;  Doris  Douglas  and  Donald  Dunn  .were 
also  absent.  Contributed  $1.23  toward  expenses 
of  meeting  today. 

12  Paid  the  Comer  Fruit  Store  73  cents  for  a  basket 
of  fruit  to  be  sent  William  O'Brien,  who  is  ill. 

17  Held  a  dance  tonight  in  place  of  the  regular 
club  meeting.  Forty-five  couples  attended  the 
dance;  each  couple  paid  73  cents.  No  dues 
were  collected  this  week. 

20  Paid  the  Healy  Realty  Company  $3  for  the  use 
of  hall  for  our  dance.  Also  paid  the  Merry¬ 
makers  orchestra,  which  played  at  the  dance. 


21  Paid  florist  bill  from  James  Murray  covering 
the  cost  of  two  corsages  for  patronesses  at  the 
dance.  The  corsages  cost  $1.25  each. 

22  Proceeds  from  a  cake  and  candy  sale  conducted 
by  Corps  members  were  $3.75. 

23  Paid  bill  of  the  Kelley  Drug  Store  for  punch 
furnished  at  the  dance,  $3.30. 

24  All  members  were  present  at  the  regular  weekly 
meetings  and  paid  dues  except  Barbara  May. 
William  O'Brien  paid  his  back  dues.  Paid  $1 
for  refreshments  served. 

27  The  boys  of  the  Corps  conducted  a  scrap  col¬ 
lection  drive  which  netted  $7.15  for  the  club 
treasury. 

30  Donated  $4.30  from  club  treasury  to  the  War 
Relief  Fund.  Sent  the  Princeton  Press  a  check 
for  $2.40  in  payment  for  six  copies  of  a  play 
to  1^  produced  by  members  of  the  Corps  at  a 
War  Bond  rally  next  month. 

31  Paid  bill  from  the  Collier  Stationery  Company 
for  decorations  at  our  last  dance,  $2.33.  Bought 
cards  to  send  club  members  on  the  sick  list,  43 
cents.  (Miscellaneous  Expense.)  Collected  dues 
from  members  with  the  exception  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  absentees:  Baptiste  Vercellone,  Flora  Fisher, 
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and  Thomas  Shanks.  Contributed  $1.73  toward 
the  cost  of  refreshments  served  at  the  meeting 
today. 

Instructions  to  Students 

Assignment  A 

For  Students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

On  a  sheet  of  cross- ruled  paper  make  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  the  Victory 
Corps  members,  last  names  first,  and  place 
weekly  dates  at  the  top  of  each  vertical  row 
of  .squares.  Begin  with  February  1 1  and  end 
with  March  31.  (Do  not  forget  to  add  your 
own  name  to  the  list  of  members.)  Record 
check  marks  as  directed  in  the  problem.  Use 
pen  and  ink.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  your  Dues  Record  Sheet,  record  the  total 
amount  of  dues  collected  as  indicated  by  your 
check  marks.  The  value  of  each  check  is  10 
cents. 


Assignment  B 

For  students  who  have  a  Junior 
Certificate  and  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Complete  Assignment  A.  Rule  a  cash  record 
like  the  form  shown  in  Figure  1.  Record 
all  transactions.  Then  total  and  rule  your  cash 
book.  Bring  down  the  balance  under  date  of 
April  1.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Assignment  C 

For  students  who  have  both  Junior 
and  Senior  Certificates,  and  wish  to 
earn  a  Superior  Achievement  Certificate 

Complete  Assignments  A  and  B.  Then  pre- 
*pare  a  Summary  Statement  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures  for  the  two-month  period.  Use 
journal  paper,  or  plain  white  paper  ruled  with 
two  money  columns  at  the  right.  Use  either 
pen  and  ink  or  the  typewriter. 


Prize  Winners  in  the  October  Bookkeeping  Contest 


The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  October  Bookkeeping  Contest. 

Junior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Mary  Jo  McKinley,  D’Youvillc  G)llege,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Sister  Irene  Marie. 

Second  Prize —  12 

Christine  Schmidt,  High  School,  Yuba  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Reginald  C.  Estep. 

Other  Prizes — 50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps 

Bob  Barnes,  High  School,  Powell,  Wyoming.  Miss 
Helen  Seger. 

Gloria  Blaser,  St.  Bonaventure  High  School,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Nebraska.  Sister  M.  Macrina. 

Yolande  Cadieux,  Holy  Angels  Academy,  St.  Jerome, 
Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  Marie  Sylvia,  S.S.A. 

Hildred  A.  Campbell,  High  School,  Council  Grove, 
Kansas.  Mrs.  Vivian  E.  Sage. 

Helen  A.  Cusick,  Immaculate  Conception  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sister  Al.  Margaret  James. 

Jermie  Grabowicz,  High  School,  Suffield,  Connecticut. 
Miss  Doris  Norian. 

Arva  Hurd,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Perry,  Iowa.  Sister 
M.  Mildred. 

Therese  McBride,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Sister  De  Chantal  Maria. 

Patricia  Parent,  St.  Ambrose  School,  Ironwood,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Sister  Leah  Marie. 

Ruth  E.  Reed.  Joseph  Johns  Junior  High  School, 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  Eleanor  M.  Birk. 

Helen  Rimkus,  Bishop  Muldoon  High  School,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois.  Sister  Clare  Charles. 

Joyce  Schweeheimer,  Senior  High  School,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio.  V.  W.  Babb. 


Senior  Division 

First  Prize — $3 

Pearl  Admire,  High  School,  Newkirk,  Oklahoma. 
Eva  F.  Bode. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Elsie  Kob,  St.  Alphonsus  Commercial  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Sister  Mary  Cassilda. 

Other  Prizes — 50  cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps 
Aileen  Ask,  Tourtellotte  Memorial  High  School, 
North  Grosvenordale,  Connecticut.  Helen  S. 
Christensen. 

Mary  J.  Coon,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleston,  Illinois.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson. 
Mary  G.  Cushing,  St.  Regis  Academy,  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire.  Sister  Anne  Madeleine. 

Corinne  Droessler,  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Sister  Mary  Michele  B.V.M. 

Mary  Corrinne  Diennan,  St.  Augustine’s  High  School, 
South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Sister  Winifred. 

Anna  Jean  Elliott,  Joplin  Junior  College,  Joplin, 
Missouri.  Dorothy  Stone. 

La  Rae  Kinghaan,  High  School,  Basin,  Wyoming. 
Esther  Shoults. 

Margaret  McKenna,  Saint  Bernard  High  School,  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Margaret  Josepha, 
S.N.D. 

Helen  Mori,  High  School,  Topaz,  Utah.  Robert 
Magiorra. 

Loressa  Scott,  High  School,  Bramwell,  West  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Hill. 

Venda  Sprenkle,  William  Penn  Senior  Hi^  School, 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ursula  A.  Ernst. 

Rose  Marie  Vandal,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Willow 
Gty,  North  Dakota.  Sister  Mary  Rita. 
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Collegiate  Discrimination 


Against  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


PAUL  O.  SELBY 

The  history  of  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  shows  that  these  courses 
were  first  taught  in  private  business  schools, 
that  they  were  later  taught  in  high  schools, 
and  that  they  are  just  now  making  their  way 
into  colleges  and  universities.  A  survey  re¬ 
cently  reported  shows  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
now  offer  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  one 
fashion  or  another. 

That  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  being  the  academic  ecjual  of  other 
college  courses  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  one 
third  of  the  colleges  that  offer  these  courses 
put  some  kind  of  limitation  upon  the  credit 
that  the  courses  cover.  These  credit  limitations 
may  be  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms: 

l.  No  credit  at  all. 

2.  No  credit  toward  graduation. 

3.  Credit  in  a  particular  curriculum,  but  no 
credit  as  an  elective  in  other  curricula  where  any¬ 
thing  except  secretarial  courses  is  freely  accredited. 

4.  No  credit  for  admission  to  a  professional 
college.  (Even  many  collegiate  schools  of  business 
will  not  accept  shorthand  and  typewriting  among  the 
60  hours  of  prerequisite  courses.) 

5.  Credit  allowed  for  shorthand  but  not  for 
typewriting. 

6.  Credit  not  allowed  for  beginning  courses. 

7.  Credit  toward  the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
but  not  toward  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

8.  Vocatiotul  typewriting  allowed  credit  but 
persoful  t3rpewriting  given  no  credit. 

9.  Oedit  toward  the  requirements  for  a  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate  but  no  credit  toward  gradviation. 

10.  Credit  toward  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  education  but  not  toward  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  commerce. 

11.  Credit  only  to  those  concurrently  registered  in 
Special  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools. 

12.  No  credit  for  typewriting  without  shorthand. 

That  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  singled 
out  for  these  discriminations  becomes  evident 
when  one  looks  through  college  catalogues  to 
see  whether  such  limitations  are  placed  on  other 
courses.  Usually  there  are  none  to  be  found. 
But  one  may  note  in  the  same  catalogues  full 
indiscriminate  credit  for  first-year  Latin,  first- 


year  German,  first-year  Spanish,  first-year 
French,  piano,  violin,  saxophone,  percussion 
instruments,  baton  twirling,  drum  major  tech¬ 
nique,  boxing,  basketball,  volleyball,  ping- 
pong,  archery,  golf,  horseshoes,  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  soccer,  wrestling,  tap  dancing,  tennis,  bad- 
mintem,  and  swimming. 

It  is  evident  that  some  authority  has  de¬ 
termined  that  elementary  shorthand  is  not 
worthy  of  college  credit,  but  elementary  Span¬ 
ish  is.  Someone  somehow  has  determined  that 
learning  to  twirl  a  baton  is  collegiate  while 
learning  to  manipulate  a  typewriter  is  not. 

Grudge  Against  Shorthand  and  Typing 

Most  of  these  discriminations  are  nothing 
but  discriminations.  They  represent  a  grudg¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The  courses  are  offered  to  appease  a  student 
demand.  But  in  order  to  discourage  students 
from  taking  them  even  when  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided,  some  kind  of  handicap  is  fixed — some 
penalty  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  courses 
so  that  they  will  not  be  too  alluring. 

True,  the  practice  of  placing  credit  limi¬ 
tations  is  given  some  basis,  usually  insincere 
and  always  artificial.  Many  college  authorities 
make  the  contention  that  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  are  high  school  subjects  and  are  for 
that  reason  unworthy  of  college  credit.  The 
statement  that  they  are  high  school  subjects 
means  that  they  can  be  learned  by  pupils  of 
high  school  age. 

This  is  true.  Shorthand  and  typewriting 
can  be  learned  by  pupils  even  below  high 
school  age.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  is 
not  applied  to  other  subjects  in  the  college. 
There  are  very  few  college  subjects  that  are 
not  also  taught  in  high  school.  History, 
economics,  sociology,  geometry,  trigonometry. 


DR.  PAUL  O.  SELBY  (Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  Iowa)  is  professor  of  business  education  at 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirks- 
ville.  Dr.  Selby  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  business 
operation  and  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 
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English  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  the  foreign  languages  are 
found  alike  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  More¬ 
over,  college  teachers  of  many  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  chemistry  and  physics,  never  give 
heed  to  how  much  of  the  subject  matter  their 
students  may  have  acquired  in  the  secondary 
school  but  teach  all  the  phases  of  the  subject 
from  its  rudiments.  College  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  usually  do  not  duplicate 
instruction  in  this  manner. 

Another  rule  concocted  for  the  nonaccredit- 
ment  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  that  these 
subjects  are  skill  subjects  and  that  academic 
credit  should  be  reserved  for  thought-provok¬ 
ing  courses.  This  is  a  fallacy  in  two  ways: 
first,  because  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tain  some  elements  of  thinking  in  them,  and, 
second,  because  the  sacred  academic  courses 
are  also  in  part  skill  subjects. 

Many  uneducated  academic  authorities  think 
of  shorthand  as  some  mere  copying  process. 
They  do  not  appreciate  that  the  shorthand 
writer  takes  sounds  and  translates  them  into 
a  system  of  writing  as  different  from  English 
as  is  Greek  or  Chinese;  that  later  he  retakes 
this  langiuge  into  English  words,  supplying 
therewith  punctuation  marks,  proper  capitali¬ 
zation,  and  correct  paragraphing.  The  stenog¬ 
rapher  corrects  the  faulty  grammar  of  the 
speaker  as  a  mere  side  line  of  the  translation, 
a  process  that  is  almost  of  paramount  consid¬ 
eration  among  English  teachers. 

That  shorthand  writing  is  thought-provok¬ 
ing  is  also  evidenced  by  the  “intelligence  quo¬ 
tient,”  the  supposed  measurement  of  one's 
ability  to  learn.  Persons  with  low  intelligence 
quotients  do  not  become  good  shorthand 
writers. 

For  the  thought-provoking  values  of  type¬ 
writing,  not  such  a  clear  case  can  be  made. 
Learning  to  manipulate  the  keys  of  a  type¬ 
writer  is  not  an  accomplishment  involving  the 
so-called  higher  mental  processes.  Persons 
with  low  intelligence  quotients  do  master  the 
technique.  But  typewriting  a  letter  or  a  man¬ 
uscript  involves  something  more  complicated 
than  the  mere  routine  of  tapping  the  right 
key  after  the  eye  recognizes  the  letter  in  the 
copy.  It  involves  punctuation — the  same  punc¬ 
tuation  that  is  taught  in  English  classes.  It 
involves  placement  on  a  page  so  that  the 
letter,  table,  or  manuscript  has  a  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  also  involves  style. 


But  on  the  whole,  typewriting  is  not  a  com¬ 
plicated  subject.  If  one  were  to  attempt  to 
rate  it,  it  would  probably  not  stand  as  high 
as  the  study  of  literature,  or  economics,  or 
‘geometry,  or  accounting,  or  physics.  But  it  is 
a  more  complicated  art  than  baton  twirling, 
drum  beating,  fly  casting,  ping-pong  pinging, 
or  horseback  riding.  If  typewriting  is  not  to 
be  recognized  because  it  is  fairly  easy  to  learn 
by  earnest  though  not  brilliant  students,  vir¬ 
tually  every  college  has  other  courses  that 
should  be  ousted  for  the  same  reason. 

Why  some  colleges  allow  credit  toward  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  for  certain  subjects 
but  do  not  give  credit  toward  the  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  for  the  same  subjects  is  a  little 
bit  difficult  to  determine.  Apparently  every  col¬ 
lege  that  offers  both  degrees  has  pretty  well  set¬ 
tled  the  question  for  itself  and  has  definite 
ideas  on  what  goes  to  make  up  the  bachelor 
of  arts  category  and  what  goes  into  the  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  category.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  general  agreement  on  the  subject. 
When  it  comes  to  accrediting  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  there  are  decisions  in  various  ways. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  some  colleges  give 
credit  for  these  subjects,  but  do  not  count  the 
credit  toward  any  college  degree.  Other  col¬ 
leges  accredit  these  subjects  for  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree  but  not  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Some  colleges  give  credit 
for  shorthand  and  typewriting  toward  either 
degree.  There  is  no  uniformity. 

Credit  Toward  the  A.B. 

Perhaps  it  makes  little  diflPerence  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  whether  he  is  awarded  a  B.S.  or  an  A.B. 
to  place  after  his  name.  Both  degrees  are 
recognized  as  measures  of  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ments,  both  are  respectable,  and  after  one  leaves 
college  only  a  first-class  prig  attempts  any 
distinction.  Most  persons  say,  "He  is  a  college 
graduate.”  They  do  not  bother  about  the  de¬ 
tails.  But  what  bums  up  the  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects  is  to  have  the  college 
catalogue  single  out  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  courses  for  the  remark:  "No  cr^it 
toward  the  A.B.  degree.” 

That  seems  to  him  a  plain  discrimination 
and  an  attempt  at  debasement  when  the  note 
is  not  made  in  connection  with  any  other  col¬ 
lege  subject.  No  one  would  claim  that  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  are  as  holy  as  Greek, 
Old  English,  and  calculus,  but  they  surely  have 
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As  much  significance  and  are  as  cultural  as  hours  of  preparation  for  each  hour  spent  in 

courses  in  the  operation  and  care  of  the  automo-  the  classroom.  The  assignment  that  requires 

hilci  golf,  horseshoe  pitching  and  badminton.  two  hours  of  preparation  for  the  pluggers  can 

Another  type  of  discriniination  comes  about  be  done  in  one  hour  or  less  by  the  brilliant 

through  allowing  credit  for  shorthand  and  students. 

typewriting  at  an  inferior  rate  as  compared  ,  .. 

with  other  college  courses.  Many  college  cata-  Dncr.mmaMn  AgmmI  Shorthand? 

logues  say  of  the  shorthand  course  that  the  Why  shorthand  should  be  treated  different- 
class  will  meet  five  times  a  week  for  3  hours  ly  from  other  subjects  requiring  preparation 

of  credit  and  perhaps  of  the  typewriting  **  difficult  to  see.  Does  anyone  think  that  the 

course  that  the  class  meets  five  times  a  week  subject  can  be  learned  without  study?  Or 

for  2  hours  of  credit.  In  most  institutions  <loes  anyone  believe  that  the  student  will  not 

this  kind  of  regulation  or  credit-cutting  is  just  practice  and  prepare  and  learn  if  the  teacher 

another  attempt  at  discouraging  the  study  of  ‘S  not  present? 

shorthand  and  typewriting.  Shorthand  is  usually  taught  as  many  other 

Many  foes  of  anything  new  in  education  and  college  subjects  are  taught — with  two  hours 

advocates  of  the  good  old  subjects  of  the  nine-  of  preparation  for  each  hour  spent  with  the 

teenth  century  believe  that  they  can  reduce  the  teacher.  Teachers  of  shorthand  will  testify  to 

desire  to  study  the  secretarial  courses  and  thus  ^hat  fact.  Furthermore,  students  universally 

save  a  few  students  for  the  classics,  if  the  stu-  ^*11  testify  that  shorthand  is  no  easier  to  learn 

dent  is  required  to  work  overhard  for  the  credit  than  are  other  college  subjects  and  that  it  takes 

he  is  granted  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  ^t  least  as  many  hours  of  outside  work  to  learn 

But  many  honestly  but  ignorantly  believe  that  shorthand  as  it  does  to  learn  other  college 

shorthand  and  typewriting  are  easy  and  are  material. 

learned  without  as  many  hours  of  outside  study  Should  the  academician  object  to  shorthand 
as  are  given  to  the  cultural  courses.  on  the  ground  that  the  outside  work  does  not 

involve  reading,  ask  him  then  to  extend  his 
Measurtng  Academic  Work  discrimination  to  the  languages,  for  the 

Fortunately  for  those  who  want  to  be  honest  processes  of  learning  are  almost  identical, 

in  their  measurement  of  college  attainment  For  certain  college  work,  the  semester-hour 
there  are  standards  for  the  measurement  of  rule  is  modified.  Science  courses  usually  are 

academic  attainment.  The  great  majority  of  taught  by  a  combination  of  recitation  periods 

colleges  base  their  credits  on  the  semester  and  laboratory  periods.  By  a  generally  accepted 

hour.  A  semester  hour  is  the  work  unit  of  a  rule  of  college  associations,  laboratory  periods 

class  that  meets  once  a  week  in  50-  to  60-  are  accepted  at  half  the  value  of  the  recitation 

minute  periods  for  eighteen  weeks.  Trans-  periods.  A  science  class  that  meets  three  times 

lated,  this  means  that  a  semester  hour  is  equal  a  week  with  the  instructor  and  four  addi- 

to  eighteen  hourly  recitati<Mi  periods.  In  ad-  tional  periods  in  the  laboratory  is  usually  al- 

dition  to  the  hour  that  the  student  spends  with  lowed  5  semester  hours  of  credit.  A  science 

the  teacher,  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  class  that  meets  twice  a  week  in  recitation 

two  hours  in  preparation.  A  3-semester-hour  periods  and  four  times  in  one-hour  laboratory 

class  is  therefore  one  which  meets  three  hours  periods  is  usually  given  4  semester  hours  of 

a  week  with  an  instructor  in  lecture,  recitation,  credit. 

problem  solving,  examination,  drill,  or  whatever  Some  classes  in  college  are  pure  drill  and 
the  instructor  proposes,  and  six  hours  a  week  exercise.  There  is  no  work  done  outside  the 

in  preparation  for  those  recitation  periods.  A  time  spent  with  the  instructor.  Physical-educa- 

5 -semester-hour  class  would  call  for  ten  hours  tion  classes,  some  music  classes,  and  some  art 

of  preparation  a  week.  and  industrial-art  classes  are  of  this  nature. 

Sudi  is  the  standard.  It  is  not  always  hon-  The  standard  pretty  generally  adopted  for  such 
ored.  A  few  colleges  have  recently  made  the  classes  is  that  of  one  half  the  semester  hour 

semester  sixteen  weeks  long  and  have  reduced  credit.  Sewne  colleges  cut  this  to  one  third, 

the  number  of  meetings  of  a  class  that  earned  evaluating  it  in  terms  of  the  time  spent  and 

a  semester  hour.  There  has  always  been  a  c<m-  disregarding  the  presence  of  an  instructor, 

siderable  violation  of  the  requirement  of  two  The  plan  of  the  regular  run  of  college 
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classes,  two  hours  of  study  for  each  hour  of 
recitation,  suggests  that  time  spent  without  an 
instructor  is  only  half  as  valuable  as  that 
spent  with  the  instructor.  Therefore,  if  the 
instructor  is  present  all  the  time  and  there  is 
no  outside  work  at  all,  the  class  should  have 
only  half  as  much  credit  as  the  classes  that 
require  outside  work. 

But  the  theory  that  does  not  give  any  value 
to  the  teacher’s  presence — that  counts  only 
the  number  of  hours  spent — reduces  the  credit 
for  drill  courses  to  one  third  of  those  where 
the  recitation  period  is  accompanied  by  two 
outside  hours. 

Most  of  the  colleges  accept  for  classes  in 
physical  education,  music,  and  art,  the  first  of 
these  two  theories — and  give  drill  credit  at 
half  the  rate  of  the  "solid”  courses. 

Shorthand  is  almost  everywhere  taught  un¬ 
der  the  most  regular  of  plans,  two  hours  of 
preparation  for  one  of  recitation.  There  is  no 
justification  for  cutting  the  credit  allowed  for 
shorthand  attainment  in  any  college  following 
the  usual  plan. 

Evaluating  Typing  Credits 

Concerning  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
there  is  much  variance  and  room  for  argu¬ 
ment.  As  typewriting  is  taught  in  college, 
is  it  a  "solid”  course,  is  it  a  recitation  course 
with  laboratory  hours,  is  it  a  course  consisting 
only  of  laboratory  hours,  or  is  it  a  course  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  drill  or  practice  hours 

Because  typewriting  may  be  taught  in  col¬ 
lege  under  several  different  plans,  the  standard 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  typewriting 
should  vary  with  the  plan. 

One  thing  we  can  be  pretty  sure  that  it  is  not 
— it  is  not  a  subject  that  combines  recitation 
periods  and  laboratory  periods.  The  hours 
spent  with  the  instructor  may  be"*  a  type  of 
recitation  period,  but  the  hours  spent  in  practice 
are  not  lal^ratory  periods. 

The  typewriting  course  is  either  time  spent 
with  the  teacher,  plus  additional  hours  of 
preparation,  or  it  is  a  course  in  which  the 
teacher  is  present  all  the  time.  If  for  every 
hour  of  class  work  the  student  is  normally  re¬ 
quired  to  do  two  hours  of  practice,  there 
should  be  no  cut  of  credits  from  the  semester- 
hour  basis.  Three  hours  in  the  classroom  plus 
six  hours  of  preparation  should  give  3  semester 
hours  of  college  aedit.  Five  hours  weekly 
in  the  classroom  during  a  semester,  plus  ten 


hours  of  preparation,  should  give  3  semester 
hours  of  college  credit.  Any  other  basis  of 
accreditment  is  discrimination. 

If,  however,  the  teacher  is  present  all  the 
time  and  there  is  no  especial  time  when  in¬ 
struction  is  given  more  than  any  other  period, 
the  course  has  the  earmarks  of  a  drill.  The 
presence  of  the  teacher  should  give  it  such 
value  that  it  would  be  measured  on  the  basis 
of  two  hours  for  1  semester  hour.  Such  a 
class  meeting  five  times  a  week  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  21/2  semester  hours  of  credit. 

A  class  that  met  five  times  a  week  with  the 
teacher  and  had  only  five  practice  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  would  be  entitled  to  21/2  semester 
hours’  credit  for  the  recitation  period  and 
ll/l  additional  hours  of  credit  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  period.  This  would  total  3^  semester 
hours,  which  probably  should  be  rounded  out 
as  4  semester  hours,  as  most  registrars  do  not 
care  for  small  fractions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  exist 
any  credit  discrimination  against  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Basically,  credit  is  a  measure 
of  time  spent  in  a  course,  and  shorthand  and 
typewriting  should  be  accredited  according  to 
the  time  consumed  in  studying  them  by  a  nor¬ 
mal,  average  student. 

Plans  of  Accreditment 

Of  course  all  colleges  do  not  use  the  semes¬ 
ter-hour  plan  of  accreditment.  Some  use  the 
unit  of  credit  much  the  same  as  do  high  schools. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  University  has  acquired 
"units”  instead  of  semester  hours.  'The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  uses  the  "credit”  and  the 
"half-credit.’.’  Many  colleges  that  are  organized 
on  the  quarter  basis  (three  months  to  a  quar¬ 
ter)  uses  the  quarter  hour  instead  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  hour.  'The  quarter  hour  is  the  measure  of 
a  class  that  meets  once  a  week  during  twelve 
weeks.  Its  value  is  two  thirds  the  semester 
hour,  and  is  so  treated  when  a  student  trans¬ 
fers  from  a  college  that  measures  its  credits 
in  quarter  hours  to  one  using  the  semester 
hour.  But  these  changes  of  basis  should  not 
represent  any  new  problem  in  accrediting  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting. 

With  the  facts  fully  in  mind  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  college  subject  and  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  semester  hour,  the  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  every  college  should  boldly 
request  that  these  subjects  be  deemed  worthy 
of  full  college  recognition  and  credit. 
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Adventures  In 
Social-Business  Education 


LLOYD  L.  JONES 

No.  9.  A -Ninth-Grade  Boy  Comments  on  His  Teacher 


iC'"T^HE  first  subject  I  ever  liked  in  school  is 

X  Introduction  to  Business,”  a  ninth-grade 
boy  wrote  in  his  notebook.  "I  like  it  because 
it  lets  me  do  some  of  the  things  I  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  do.  1  know  that  not  all  boys 
do  good  work  when  the  teacher  allows  them  to 
do  what  they  want  to  do.  But  our  teacher 
gave  us  all  the  same  chance  to  go  ahead  in  our 
own  way  and  I  tried  to  do  my  best.” 

This  student  was  asked  by  his  teacher  to 
give  his  written  opinion  of  the  notebook  idea 
— something  he  could  do  for  himself,  after  he 
had  completed  the  text  assignment  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  problems  and  the  projects  in  the 
workbook.  He  wasn’t  interested  in  the  peda¬ 
gogical  idea  of  motivation — he  had  never 
heard  of  it — but  he  did  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  This  student  continued  in  his 
notebook; 

"The  teacher  began  by  telling  us  boys  that 
school  had  called  us  away  from  a  summer  va¬ 
cation.  Now  we  had  to  forget  baseball,  swim¬ 
ming,  fishing,  and  hiking.  She  said  that  we  had 
to  use  paper  and  pencil  in  place  of  the  fun  out¬ 
doors.  This  is  the  old  stuff  that  every  teacher 
talks  about  the  first  week  of  school.  The  only 
thing  she  could  think  of  to  take  the  place  of 
this  outdoor  fun  was  a  notebook.  In  it  we 
could  write  down,  or  draw,  or  paste_  anything 
we  wanted  to. 

"The  teacher  had  the  members  of  the  class 
get  together  and  organize.  We  elected  officers 
and  ran  the  class  as  a  business.  The  teacher 
had  us  attend  to  a  lot  of  small  duties,  but  then 
she  did  not  have  to  take  time  to  take  care  of 
them.” 


The  preceding  eight  articles  in  this  series  were 
published  in  the  Business  Education  World  for 
September  and  October,  1940;  January,  March, 
A^l,  November,  1941;  May,  October,  1942. 


In  his  notebook  he  further  describes  the 
duties  of  the  various  officers: 

"The  president  presides  at  meetings, .  makes 
suggestions,  helps  us  to  decide  what  to  do,  and 
appoints  committees. 

"The  secretary  keeps  records  of  attendance 
and  tardiness,  and  reports  absences  and  sees 
that  papers  collected. 

"The  treasurer  collects  money  for  supplies 
and  buys  Government  one-cent  postal  cards  and 
stamps  and  has  them  for  sale. 

"The  sales  manager  arranges  for  visits  to 
business  houses  and  plans  on  trips  for  com¬ 
mittees  or  the  entire  class.  He  sells  this  course 
to  the  business  people. 

"The  advertising  manager  takes  care  of  the 
classroom  bulletin  board  or  exhibit  space  in  the 
hall;  he  posts  photographs,  drawings,  and  clip¬ 
pings — and  changes  the  exhibits  from  time  to 
time. 

"The  correspondent  writes  for  information, 
catalogues,  and  so  forth,  and  keeps  a  record  of 
them. 

"The  foreman  takes  care  of  any  special  ap¬ 
pliances  and  equipment  and  sees  that  desks  or 
cabinets  are  closed  and  locked  up  when  not  in 
use. 

"The  inspector  passes  around  the  wastepaper 
basket,  cleans  the  blackboard,  and  inspects  the 
desks. 

"The  file  clerk  keeps  an  index  of  catalogues, 
books,  business  forms,  and  other  material,  and 
keeps  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  students 
to  whom  such  things  have  been  issued.  He  ties 
up  telephone  directories  into  one  bundle,  puts 
a  label  on  them,  and  stores  them  on  the  shelves 
in  the  room.” 

This  student  was  very  much  sold  on  his 
teacher  because  she  was  able  to  keep  "things 
going  in  the  classroom.”  She  allowed  each 
pupil  to  participate  in  the  class  organization  as 
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well  as  in  the  recitation.  Everything  unusual 
was  written  down  in  the  notebook.  The  cheat¬ 
ing  up  on  the  activities  of  the  officers  took  only 
a  few  minutes  of  the  teacher’s  time  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  class 
period.  Once  a  week  there  was  a  general 
checking  up  of  notebooks  and  other  items,  tak¬ 
ing  about  30  minutes. 

Inasmuch  as  this  ninth  grader  was  the  first 
president  of  the  class,  he  took  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  seriously.  In  fact,  he  con¬ 
structed  and  ruled  up  so  many  different  types 
of  records  and  reports  for  the  use  of  the  various 
class  officers  that  the  teacher  had  to  put  a  brake 
on  his  enthusiasm. 

Of  course,  with  the  backing  of  the  students, 
the  teacher  was  able  to  build  up  such  a  worth¬ 
while  body  of  materials  that  the  classroom  be¬ 
came  a  "miniature  business  society.’’  The 
classroom  was  such  an  unusual  place  of  interest 
that  students  from  other  classes  often  came  in 
to  browse  around. 


At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  worth-while  materials  were  gathered 
together  in  the  form  of  a  class  notebook  or  ex¬ 
hibit  book  and  donated,  with  proper  ceremony, 
to  the  library,  where  it  was  kept  for  reference. 
The  school  librarian  said  that  the  business  stu¬ 
dents  asked  for  quantities  of  materials.  They 
always  wanted  to  see  the  notebooks  constructed 
by  former  classes;  and  she  had  to  assign  a  spe¬ 
cial  shelf,  "a  browsing  shelf,’’  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  this  class.  On  it  could  be  found 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  catalogues,  as 
well  as  timetables,  insurance  policies,  employ¬ 
ment  application  blanks,  telephone  directories, 
bulletins,  reports,  and  business  papers — always 
neatly  arranged. 

Needless  to  say,  there  was  never  any  lack  of 
materials  among  the  students,  and  there  was 
always  a  stimulating  atmosphere  in  the  class¬ 
room.  These  students  found  the  study  of 
business  just  as  interesting  as  many  of  the 
things  that  they  had  done  during  vacation. 


Teachers  College  To  Undertake  Youth  Education  Study 


yEACHERS  College,  Columbia  University,  is  un¬ 
dertaking  a  comprehensive  project  of  redesigning 
the  curriculum  of  American  education  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  about  a  more  realistic  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  children  and  youth.  Professor  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Vocational  Education  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  selected  as  director  of  the  youth 
education  part  of  the  study.  He  will,  in  addition, 
continue  his  teaching  and  direction  of  business 
and  vocational  education  at  the  College. 

The  study  has  two  major  divisions — child  edu¬ 
cation  and  youth  education.  The  work  of  each 
of  these  committees  will  be  based  on  three  basic 
studies  now  being  undertaken  as  a  total  part  of 
the  study. 

Professor  George  Counts  is  directing  the  work 
of  a  committee  on  the  social  implications  of  the 
curriculum.  This  committee  is  attempting  to  set 
the  pattern  for  American  education  in  terms,  of 
the  kind  of  society  which  American  youth  will 
enter. 

Professor  Arthur  T.  Jersild  is  directing  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  is  making  a  study  of  what  is  known 
about  child  development  and  maturity  levels  of 
learning  in  order  to  advise  the  committees  on 
childhood  and  youth  education  as  to  the  most 
effective  times  for  introducing  skill  subjects,  the 
optimum  learning  periods,  and  related  factors. 

Professor  Irving  Lorge  is  directing  a  committee 


on  evaluation,  which  will  give  the  childhood  and 
youth  committees  aid  and  direction  on  problems 
of  determining  what  should  be  retained  in  our 
present  curriculum  and  to  assist  these  commit¬ 
tees  in  evaluation  practices  and  procedures. 

Professor  Florence  Stratemeyer  will  direct  the 
childhood  education  study,  which  will  concern 
itself  with  the  curriculum  best  adapted  to  deal 
w  ith  educational  problems  of  children. 

The  Youth  Education  study  will  concern  itself 
not  only  with  present  practices  but  will  seek  out 
those  instances  in  which  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  are  occurring  and  will  make  special  studies 
of  these  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
applicable  to  a  wider  range  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  The  committee  will  also  deal  with  the 
problem  of  formulation  of  a  curriculum  for  all 
youth  from  the  time  they  leave  the  elementary 
school  until  they  are  ready  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
This  means  a  curriculum  for  post-high  school 
youth  whose  plans  do  not  lead  them  to  the  usual 
college  or  professional  training  programs. 

The  Youth  Education  Committee  will  concern 
itself  with  all  groups  in  our  society  who  have  a 
concern  for  youth.  On  November  16  and  17, 
members  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 
met  with  the  research  committees  to  discuss  youth 
education  in  terms  of  their  experience  over  the 
last  eight  years  in  dealing  with  youth  problems. 
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Seventh  Annual  Internat^ 


Three  Silver  Trophy  Cups! 


For  the  seventh  consecutive  time,  the  Busi- 
ness  Education  World  announces  the  major 
bookkeeping  event  of  the  year — its  Annual  Inter- 
national  Contest.  This  year’s  contest  follows  the 
same  general  plan  as  those  conducted  in  the  past. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  three  divisions:  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools;  Catholic  high  schools;  and  private  business 
schools  and  colleges. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  for  EACH  DIVISION 
First  Place  in  Each  Division:  A  silver  trophy  cup  awarded 
pernunently  to  the  school  and  |10  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  winning  club. 

Second  Place  in  Each  Division:  $10  to  the  teacher  (or 
teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 

Third  Place  in  Each  Division:  |5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  winning  dub. 

Superior  Merit  Clubs  in  Each  Division:  $3  cash  award  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  in  each  division  whose  classes  achieve  a 
composite  score  of  275  or  over. 

Additional  Teacher  Award:  A  special  |5  cash  award  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  submitting  the  largest  club  of  papers  in 
each  division. 

Hundreds  of  gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  Superior  Achievement 
Certificates,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  awarded  to  teachers 
whose  dubs  meet  certain  standards,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

STUDENT  PRI2:ES 

One  Hundred  |1  War  Stamp  Prizes  to  students  who  submit 
superior  papen.  '  ^!f 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
certificate  will  be  awarded  to  each  student  whose  paper  meets 
an  acceptable  business  standard. 


ENTER  ONLY  ^ 

AS  “CLUBS.”  Ten  » 

or  more  students  arc 
required  to  consti- 
tute  a  club  to  be  en-  K  4 
tered  in  any  division.  ® 

Only  one  club  may 
be  entered  by  any  iU 

one  school,  but  the 
students  of  one  or 
more  teachers  may 
combine  their  work  * 

into  one  club  representing  the  ic\ 
bookkeeping  students  may  enter  ti 
team  entries  are  automatically  entc 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  CLl 
Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  ai 
through  the  use  of  a  composite  i 
competing  school  will  be  the  sun 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  tota 
submitting  papers.  (Example — 7! 
mitted;  score,  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers 
business  standard.  (Example— 7 
score,  93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  a 
ample — 72  papers  submitted:  13 

The  final  composite  score  in  tl 
18.05,  a  total  of  207.1  out  of  a  p 
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NAL  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Uest  expenses  and  to  cover  the 
Jent  whose  paper  meets  an  ac- 
(rt  of  10  cents  will  be  required 


•  Three  Silver  Trophy  Cups — One  for  Each  Division 

•  More  than  One  Hundred  Cash  and  War  Stamp 
Awards  for  Teachers  and  Students 

•  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Blue,  and  Red  Seal  Certificates 
for  Teachers 

•  Thousands  of  Two-Color  Contest  Certificates  for 
Qualifying  Students 

•  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student 

•  Contest  Begins  in  February,  Closes  March  20,  1944 

•  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  Page  298 


^'ial  contest  problem  and  com- 
in  the  February,  1944,  issue  of 
i  a  practical  business  problem 
felt  have  been  published  monthly 


i£rs  who  wish  their  students  to 
eping  contest  problem  may  pur- 
il  cents  a  copy  (use  order  blank 
g).  Teachers  may  duplicate  the 
iblem  for  distribution  to  their 
they  wish.  One  copy  of  the 
ill  be  sent  free  to  each  teacher 


WIN  RECOGNITION.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  you 
and  your  students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  parents,  and  local  businessmen.  Whether  or  not 
you  win  one  of  the  many  prizes,  you  can  still  qualify  for  a 
beautiful  Teacher’s  Superior  Achievement  Certificate. 

*^WHAT  TO  DO  NOW.  Turn  to  page  298,  fill  in  the  order 
blank,  and  mail  it  TODAY.  It  will  bring  you  on  February  1 
everything  you  will  need  for  the  contest.  Then  watch  for  the 
February  B.E.W. ! 

Last  Y ear* s  First  Prize  Winners 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Jones  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Stanley  /. 
Franklin. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sister 
Isabelle. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sister  Mary 
Ctwigundis. 


t  Contest  Certificates! 

Schools  having  fewer  than  ten 
for  individual  awards  only.  All 
for  the  Individual  Awards. 

HAVE  EQUAL  CHANCE 
d  chance  to  win  in  this  contest 
The  composite  score  for  each 
three  percentages: 
ollment  of  the  class  or  classes 
Ickeeping  pupils:  72  papers  sub- 


•WMi  tnainoT  n 
imumnurMNni 


Superior 
Achievement 
Certificates 
for  Teachers 


itted  that  reach  an  acceptabh 
3ers  submitted:  67  acceptable: 


fed  that  rank  as  superior.  (Ex- 
tior;  score,  18.05  per  cent.) 

f  would  be  96  plus  93.05  pluj 
300  per  cent. 


C^onScription  ^or  cjCadu  Secretaries 


ROBERT  M.  YODER 


There  is  talk  of  mobilizing  women,  or  of 
training  them  for  war  service,  and  if  this 
is  necessary,  if  it  comes  to  pass,  if  it  has  to 
be,  then  I  will  be  glad  to  suggest  the  first  ones 
to  go. 

If  this  blow  has  to  fall,  I  hope  it  falls  first 
on  those  lady  secretaries  who  make  their  bosses’ 
phone  calls,  those  girls  who  call  up  and  tell 
you  to  hold  the  wire. 

I  believe  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  one  of  these  girls;  and  possibly 
the  Qiief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  if  court 
is  in  session,  should  also  have  one.  It  might 
be  that  the  president  of  United  States  Steel 
needs  such  assistance,  and  maybe  another  ex¬ 
ception  should  be  made  on  Jesse  Jones  of  the 
RFC.  But  that  does  it.  Nobody  else.  Everybody 
else  should  have  to  make  his  own  phone  calls 
•^ven  if  it  means  that  many  of  our  busy  busi¬ 
ness  executives  have  to  learn  to  dial. 

With  most  of  the  men  who  used  this  system 
of  telephoning,  it  is  simply  an  inexcusable  in¬ 
stance  of  vanity,  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
the  man  who  is  getting  called. 

"Get  Mr.  Jones,”  the  boss  directs  his  secre¬ 
tary.  She  rings  up  Mr.  Jones. 

"Hello,”  says  Jones. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Jones?” 

"Yes,”  says  Mr.  Jones,  for  such  it  is. 

"Mr.  C.  G.  Jones?”  says  the  girl. 

"The  same,”  says  Mr.  Jones. 

"Hold  the  wire,  please,”  sayj  the  girl,  "Mr. 
Brown  calling.” 

She  delivers  this  sentence  with  considerable 
effect,  incidentally,  something  as  though  she 
were  announcing  that  the  call  is  from  the  White 
House  or  No.  10  Downing  Street.  This  is  a 
good  trick,  because  it  keeps  Mr.  Jones  from 
asking  the  natural  question  that  is  on  his  mind, 
the  question  of  who  in  thunder  is  Mr.  Brown? 

So  Mr.  Jones  holds  the  wire,  no  matter  what 
he  was  doing  before,  or  how  little  he  wanted 
to  be  interrupted,  for  no  secretary  ever  thinks 
to  ask  about  that.  And  he  is  in  for  quite  a  little 
sit,  too,  a  delay  that  is  made  additionally  annoy- 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  Robert  M.  Yoder’s 
column,  "Sharps  and  Flats,"  in  the  Cbieaio  Daily 
News. 


ing  if  he  has  even*  been  inside  an  office,  since 
in  that  case  he  can  picture  what’s  going  on  at 
the  other  end. 

Mr.  Brown’s  girl  has  put  in’  the  call,  and 
is  ready  to  report  that  Mr.  Jones  is  waiting,  but 
Mr.  Brown  is  talking  to  a  fellow  who  dropped 
in  from  the  next  office,  a  fellow  named  Tom. 
Tom  has  come  in  to  say  that  he  saw  George  in 
New  York  and  they  went  to  that  little  Russian 
place  that  has  all  the  vodka. 

Mr.  Brown’s  secretary  never  intrudes  on  such 
a  conference,  for  she  regards  Mr.  Brown’s 
slightest  word  as  a  business  development  only 
slightly  less  important  than  the  building  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  ^  she  is  standing  there,  thinking 
how  trim  and  businesslike  she  looks,  and  it 
has  never  entered  her  mind  that  the  poor  Okie 
at  the  other  end  might  have  anything  more 
interesting  to  do  than  to  wait  for  word  from 
Brown. 

Jones  doesn’t  hang  up,  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  One  is  that  the  call  might  possibly  be 
important.  Another  is  that  Jones  is  still  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gentleman.  Another  is  that  Brown’s 
secretary  would  call  him  back,  if  he  did,  and 
it  would  start  all  over  again. 

Then  at  length,  the  great  Brown  is  ready  to 


.  .  .  she  is  standing  there,  thinking  how 
trim  and  businesslike  she  looks  .  .  . 
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give.  He  opens  the  lips,  he  s^-teaks  into  the 
transmitter.  And  you  know  the  result.  Does 
Brown  have  some  great  boon  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
fer  on  Jones  Has  he  called  to  make  Jones  a 
business  offer,  or  to  tell  Jones  h^w  to  an 
honest  penny,  or  to  relay  a  message  from  some 
mutual  friend.^  Never.  It  develops  that  Brown 
is  a  perfect  stranger  whose  mission  in  telephon¬ 
ing  is  to  ask  Jones  to  do  him  a  favor. 

So  if  the  country  needs  girls,  it’s  to  be  hoped 
that  these  call-making  secretaries  won't  be  over¬ 
looked.  Rugged  individualist  that  he  is,  Brown 
doesn’t  need  a  girl  to  help  him  do  things  like 
that.  His  girl  can  go  into  the  nation’s  service, 
and  Brown  can  bother  people  unassisted. 

— - ♦ - 

Business  Educators  in  the  Service 

A  Supplementary  List 

ARMY 

G.  H.  Adams,  Lyle  Allen,  S.  E.  Anderson,  R.  J. 
Bassett,  Lawrence  J.  Belanger,  E.  P.  Bennett,  Henry 
Bettendorf,  J.  S.  Bivens,  W.  T.  Boone,  Edward  A. 
Brand,  Howard  Buska,  C.  Y.  Carruth,  F.  H.  Carson, 
Merlin  Chute,  Thomas  Ciricolo,  Herman  Clark,  Don¬ 
ald  Cleeland,  Richard  Cockrill,  Richard  M.  Colwell, 
H.  P.  Cooper,  Samuel  D.  Craven,  Paul  Dalling,  E.  P. 
Dana,  Ralph  C.  Davis,  Laurence  DeAngelo,  Henry 
Deetjen,  Thomas  A.  Donnelly,  Kenneth  R.  Doran, 
James  Dunham,  A.  E.  Edstrom,  William  Elliott,  Ray 
Esworthy,  Kenneth  Febes,  Clarence  Felter,  Alex  Fish¬ 
er,  Willard  C.  Flint,  H.  R.  Frame,  Paul  J.  Frantz, 
Ernest  Frost,  Ferdinand  Gagne,  Peter  Galanti,  Arthur 
Lee  Glenn,  Joseph  Golemme,  B.  R.  Griffith,  E.  M. 
Hall,  Charles  Hamblem,  Jack  W.  Harvey,  Victor 
Hassing,  Harold  Henrie,  Clifton  Jackson,  Charles 
James,  Frank  Jandes,  William  Johansen,  B.  M.  John¬ 
son,  Jack  C.  Johnston,  Bernard  M.  Johnstone,  Lyman 
Keith,  Robert  Kimball,  Harley  E.  King,  W.  S.  Knut¬ 
son,  Robert  Kutz,  Frank  LaBarba,  O.  H.  Lane,  John 
H.  Lindenmeyer,  Roland  Lindwall,  Charles  R.  Ling, 
Weldon  Lucas,  C.  A.  Lunder,  Boyd  Lutz,  Francis 
Lyon,  A.  N.  Magnell,  Raymond  Manning,  S.  J. 
Marinello,  E.  D.  Martin,  Richard  Martin,  M.  L.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Edmund  Mclsaac,  J.  A.  McTavish,  J.  F. 
Mead,  Ray  Miller,  Paul  Moher,  Doland  Moline,  W. 
F.  Morrison,  Mark  Neuberger,  Willard  E.  Omon, 
Eugene  Osborn,  Chris  Pappas,  George  Pearson,  C.  W. 
Peavey,  Carl  Penrod,  Earl  Potter,  Francis  Pyle,  J,  W. 
Crane  Remaley,  Wiley  Rich,  J.  P.  Richards,  Neil 
Richards,  J.  A.  Robertie,  Barry  Rose,  Victor  Rossi, 
T.  B.  Rothwell,  W.  T.  Russell,  Oliver  Sarosi,  Jack 
Sassman,  W.  C.  Scott,  Isadore  Shapire,  John  Shuster, 
Nelson  Eldon  Sliker,  Irving  Springer,  James  Starling, 
T.  R.  Stinchheld,  Frank  Strukel,  Irwin  Sukoenig, 
Clifford  Swanson,  Alf  Swingard,  H.  H.  Taft,  G.  J. 
Thomas,  Lloyd  Tripp,  Daniel  Twomey,  U.  L.  Under¬ 
wood,  John  R.  Walter,  H.  M.  Whitcomb,  Julian 
Wing,  L.  Wingerd,  Robert  C.  Willson,  Frederick 
Wolner,  C.  A.  Woods,  Paul  A.  Yingley,  Emmett 
Young,  Albert  Zanzucci 


ARMY  AIR  FORCE 

A.  Neil  Galluzzo,  Charles  Henrie,  T,  R.  Townley 

WAC 

Carmen  Burgoin,  Catherine  Gilbert,  Ruth  Kittel, 
Florence  Lormer,  Mary  R.  McGarahan,  Susan  Mullins, 
Verna  Paulbeck,  Ruby  Phillips 

NAVY 

C.  Amundsen,  Frank  R.  Baird,  Paul  Baker,  John 
A.  Bartky,  A.  C.  Bauer,  Beverly  H.  Bowman,  George 
Boyle,  Harold  B.  Buckley,  Hal  Chalmersis,  Frank  C. 
Christ,  Leon  Couch,  Kenneth  Creighton,  J.  L.  Cross, 
W.  E.  Daniels,  Harold  Duduit,  W.  K.  Dunn,  Qif- 
ford  D.  Ettinger,  Philip  Frankmore,  Walter  P.  Gil¬ 
bert,  P.  G.  Goodnow,  Harold  L.  Goodwin,  Charles 
Hedrick,  Hal  F.  Holt,  James  Horton,  Rex  Johnston, 
Chris  Jung,  Ralph  R.  Kirn,  George  Knightly,  R.  J. 
Landis,  Andrew  Laske,  L.  Lee  Lindley,  Joseph  P. 
Matthew,  Claude  Mikkelson,  Francis  Miller,  Paul  S. 
Mills,  Elmer  Minnick,  R.  Moose,  Russell  Morgan, 
Clare  Mundell,  Fred  W.  Noe,  Vernon  V.  Payne,  Ar¬ 
nold  E.  Schneider,  Albert  J.  Schweiger,  Wilbur 
Sherry,  Howard  Shilling,  Kenneth  Shute,  'Iliomas  R. 
Shupe,  Carleton  Sitterle,  Neil  Sullivan,  Leonard  V. 
Taylor,  William  J.  Thacker,  William  Thompson, 
Nathan  Wald,  Willard  Wandschneider,  F.  R.  Weg¬ 
ner,  Ray  H.  Witt,  Dale  Voucher 

WAVES 

Elizabeth  Adams,  Eleanor  Barckley,  Helen  Buck, 
Ida  H.  Buck,  Kathleen  Deery,  Maty  D’Oro,  Violetta 
Diehm,  Kathleen  Drummond,  Imogene  Dye,  Mary 
Foran,  Inez  Frink,  Linnie  Ruth  Hall,  Alvina  Hobbs, 
Phyllis  James,  Helen  Marie  Jennings,  Vivian  Claire 
Kern,  Frances  Knight,  Ruthetta  Krause,  Janet  Kreske, 
Charlie  Mullins,  Catherine  Needels,  Helen  Probasco, 
Edith  Robertson,  Beatrice  Salipante,  Rosa  G.  Webber, 
Dorothy  White,  Margaret  Wilson 

SPARS 

Olivia  Hanre,  Bernice  Rustad 

MARINES  (WR) 

Rose  M.  Consoli,  Emily  W.  Cunningham,  Marie 
Sullivan,  Helen  Wissinger 

- ♦ - 

New  Ruling  for  the  B^.W. 
Transcription  Tests 

you  MAY  USE  the  B.E.W.  transcription  tests  and 
send  us  the  transcripts  at  any  time  after  the  tests 
are  published  during  the  current  school  year,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  not  used  them  before.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  dead  line  for  submitting  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  B.E.W.  transcription  tests.  Use 
this  service  as  soon  as  it  can  be  helpful  to  you 
and  as  often  as  you  can  in  the  course. 

- i|i - 

These  are  difficult  times  when  we  have  to 
do  without  the  things  our  parents  never  had. 
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The  Standard  Word 
In  Shorthand  Dictation 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


IN  September,  1931,  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  (predecessor  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World)  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  explaining  for  the  first  time  the  "stand¬ 
ard  word"  of  1.4  syllables  and  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  invention  of  that  device  for  count¬ 
ing  shorthand  dictation  material.  All  the  dic¬ 
tation  material  issued  by  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  since  September,  1931,  has  been 
counted  by  standard  words.  Today,  almost 
without  exception,  the  shorthand  texts  and 
magazines  of  other  publishers  are  counted  by 
standard  words  of  1.4  syllables.  Most  short¬ 
hand  contests  and  Civil  Service  examinations 
use  the  standard  word  for  shorthand  speed 
tests. 


cent  (from  the  'standard’  1.40  to  1.80)  did 
not  yield  a  real  difference  large  enough  to  be 
significant.” 

This  conclusion  has  been  cited  in  m^any 
different  forms.  It  recently  .reappeared  in  an¬ 
other  '  doctorate  dissertation,  from  another 
school,  which  cites  the  first  dissertation  and 
concludes  that  there  may  even  be  reason  to 
believe  "that  the  fewer  the  actual  words  for 
a  given  number  of  syllables,  the  easier  the  ma¬ 
terial.”  In  other  words,  the  claim  is  that  the 
more  polysyllables,  the  easier  the  dictation! 

To  take  these  three  matters  in  order,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  missed  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  standard 
word,  we  shall  first  summarize  briefly  the  ex- 
Because  the  standard  word  has  been  taken  planation  given  in  the  original  article  of  Sep- 

for  granted  for  many  years,  some  of  the  new-  tember,  1931.  Up  to  that  time,  shorthand  au- 

er  teachers  in  the  field  write  to  us  occasionally  thors  had  ^parently  been  uneasily  conscious 

in  some  perturbation,  saying  that  they  find  that  syllable  intensity  had  some  connection 

there  are  seldom  20  actual  words  in  each  group  with  the  difficulty  of  the  dictation,  because  in 

of  words  in  material  that  is  counted  in  groups  a  number  of  dictation  books  on  the  market  in 

of  20  standard  words.  1931  the  letters  were  arranged  in  order  of 

During  recent  years,  in  which  not  much  syllable  intensity,  so  that  the  pupil  would 

has  been  written  about  the  standard  word,  be-  have  the  easier  ones  at  the  beginning  and 

cause  most  teachers  have  taken  for  granted  gradually  proceed  to  the  more  diflBcult  let- 

the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  use,  some  ters  with  the  higher  syllable  intensity.  . 

criticisms  have  gone  unanswered.  The  pur-  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  bocdc  we 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  explain  again  the  would  find  a  letter  in  which  each  100  words 

nature  of  the  standard  word  and  also  to  an-  contained  perhaps  120  syllables,  giving  a  syl- 

swer  briefly  the  criticisms.  lable  intensity  of  1.2.  By  the  end  of  the  book 

In  general,  the  criticisms  have  taken  two  we  might  have  a  letter  containing  180  syl- 
forms.  The  usual  form  is  that  the  standard  lables  for  each  100  words,  giving  a  syllable 

word  is  too  efficacious,  that  it  levels  off  the  intensity  of  1.8.  The  1.8  material  contains 

difliiculty  of  dictation  material  too  successfully.  30  per  cent  more  syllables  in  each  100  words 

'This  criticism  is  based  on  the  idea  that  we  than  the  1.2  material.  Therefore,  the  pu- 

are  training  the  pupil  for  office  work  and  pil  who  could  easily  pass  a  test  at,  let  us  say, 

that  the  businessman  in  his  office  does  not  100  words  a  minute  on  material  at  1.2  or 

attempt  to  level  off  the  difficulty  of  Ids  die-  1.3  might  fail  completely  on  material  at  1.8. 

tation.  'The  standard  word  was  set  at  1.4  syllables 

'The  other  criticism  stems  mostly  from  a  doc-  because  our  own  research,  corroborated  by 

torate  dissertation  written  some  years  ago,  in  work  done  by  others,  indicated  that  actually 

which  the  conclusion  is  found  that  "Varying  the  average  syllable  intensity  of  normal  Eng- 

the  syllabic  intensity  by  an  increase  of  28  per  lish  is  a  little  more  than  1.4 — somewhere 
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between  1.40  and  1.45.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  counting  of  material,  we  decided  to  use 
1.4  for  the  standard  word,  especially  be¬ 
cause  the  syllable  intensity  of  business  letters 
runs  a  little  lower  than  the  syllable  intensity 
of  articles  and,  of  course,  most  of  the  dictation 
in  the  classroom  is  composed  of  business  let¬ 
ters.  Therefore,  1.4  seems  about  the  right 
figure  for  business  letters. 

When  material  is  counted  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation,  it  is  really  count¬ 
ed  in  groups  of  28  syllables.  That  is  why 
you  will  sometimes  find  more  or  less  than  20 
real  words  in  a  group  of  20  standard  words. 

The  two  criticisms  cited  above  almost  can¬ 
cel  each  other.  One  maintains  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  word  reduces  the  difficulty  of  all  material 
to  such  a  dead  level  that  we  do  not  have  a 
genuine  office  situation,  whereas  the  other 
maintains  that  the  syllable  intensity  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  degree  of  difficulty! 

The  first  criticism  is  based  on  a  common 
misconception  of  the  skill-training  process. 
The  same  criticism  constantly  crops  up  in 
other  forms.  Some  teachers  feel  that  dictation 
matter  should  not  be  counted  in  any  way,  be¬ 
cause  the  businessman  does  not  give  his  dic¬ 
tation  at  an  even  speed.  Some  teachers  feel 
that,  when  dictating,  the  teacher  should  pause 
to  make  corrections  and  direct  the  writer  to 
scratch  out  words,  etc. 

The  findings  of  the  skill  psychologist  show 
clearly  that  dictation  material  should  not  only 
be  counted,  but  should  be  equated  in  every 
way  possible,  whether  by  the  use  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  word  or  by  other  devices,  and  should  be 
dictated  as  clearly  and  evenly  and  meaningfully 
as  possible.  Because  it  is  definitely 

known  that  skills  develop  most  efficiently 
under  the  most  favorable  practice  circumstances 
and  that  skills  should  not  be  strained  or  test¬ 
ed  until  they  are  firmly  established. 

This  means  that  we  should  dictate  as  evenly 
and  as  well  as  possible  until  we  are  sure  that 
the  pupil  has  the  skill  we  want  him  to  have. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  should  we  dictate 
unevenly  and  at  varying  speeds  and  with  all 
the  other  handicaps  that  the  writer  may  en¬ 
counter  in  the  business  office. 

The  teacher's  function  is  to  remove  from 
the  studenfs  path  every  possible  obstacle  to 
the  attainment  of  the  skill.  The  selection, 
counting,  timing,  and  dictating  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  material  offer  the  teacher  some  of  the 


most  fruitful  opportunities  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  function. 

After  the  pupil  has  attained  the  skill 
achievement  that  is  our  objective,  he  may  then 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  skill  under  the 
handicaps  of  practical  use,  but  any  attempt 
to  develop  the  skill  under  those  handicaps  re¬ 
sults  only  in  failure  to  attain  the  maximum 
results.  A  life  guard  must  be  able  to  swim 
with  his  clothes  on,  but  it  is  not  recommended 
that  beginners  learn  to  swim  with  their  clothes 
on. 

The  final  criticism,  based  on  citations  of  the 
original  dissertation  mentioned,  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  by  reference  to  that  dissertation. 
A  typical  citation  of  the  older  dissertation  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  recent  dissertation  from  which  a 
previous  quotation  was  made:  **.  .  .  in  a  very 
complete  study  was  unable  to  find  empirical 
evidence  that  syllabic  intensity  had  any  cor¬ 
relation  at  all  with  difficulty."  It  is  charit¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  one  who  wrote  this 
second  dissertation  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  check  the  first  dissertation  that  is  so  con¬ 
fidently  quoted,  because  an  examination  of 
the  first  dissertation  immediately  shows  that 
the  research  technique  used  is  invalid  because 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  practical 
problem  involved. 

Let  us  remember,  now,  that  for  many  years 
before  the  introduction  of  the  standard  word 
in  1931,  practical  shorthand  writers  and  text¬ 
book  authors  (no  invidious  distinction  is  im¬ 
plied  here!)  had  realized  that  the  difficulty 
of  dictation  material  varied  with  the  syllable 
intensity.  The  textbook  authors  had  recog¬ 
nized  this  by  indicating  the  actual  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  at  the  end  of  each  piece  of  dictation  in 
their  textbooks.  In  many  cases  they  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  dictation  in  the  book  in  various 
patterns  of  syllable  intensities  intended  to  make 
the  pupil’s  work  easier. 

The  shorthand  reporter,  practicing  at  high 
speeds,  had  found  that  in  extreme  cases  of 
very  high  or  very  low  syllable  intensities,  the 
difficulty  of  a  piece  of  dictation  could  be  told 
at  a  glance.  We  all  know  that  even  a  child 
will  open  a  book,  riffle  through  a  few  pages, 
and  immediately  report  that  "There  are  too 
many  long  words.”  These  offhand  decisions 
were  tested  empirically  hundreds  of  times,  over 
a  period  of  years,  in  the  training  of  expert 
writers. 

Therefore,  when  we  are  told  that  a  research 
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worker  "in  a  very  complete  study  was  unable 
to  find  empirical  evidence  that  syllabic  in¬ 
tensity  had  any  correlation  at  all  with  difficul¬ 
ty,”  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  fac¬ 
tor  has  been  overlooked.  An  examination  of 
the  dissertation  reveals  that  this  was  indeed 
the  case. 

Why  is  it  that  material  with  a  high  syl¬ 
lable  intensity  is  more  difficult  to  write  than 
material  with  a  low  syllable  intensity.^  As  the 
writer  of  this  dissertation  points  out,  sometimes 
a  two-syllable  word  such  as  auy  is  easier  to 
write  in  shorthand  than  a  one-syllable  word 
such  as  branch. 

The  writer  of  this  dissertation  overlooked 
one  significant  factor.  The  syllable  intensity  of 
normal  English  material  is,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  an  accurate  guide  not  only  to  the  av- 
erate  length  of  the  words  but  also  to  the  spread 
of  the  vocabulary — and  it  is  largely  the  spread 
of  the  vocabulary  that  influences  the  difficulty’ 
of  dictation  material.  The  difficulty  of  dic¬ 
tation  material,  whether  in  terms  of  dicta¬ 
tion  speed  or  difficulty  of  transcription,  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  spread  or  range  of  the 
vocabulary.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  time 
required  for  checking  the  range  of  the  vocab¬ 
ulary,  word  by  word,  is  prohibitive;  and  even 
after  the  vocabulary  has  been  analyzed  the 
figures  are  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  use  them  as  an  index  of  dif¬ 
ficulty — at  least  not  without  elaborate  mathe¬ 
matical  computations. 

Empirically,  we  know-  that  the  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  gives  us  immediately  a  good  estimate 
of  the  difficulty  of  ordinary  English  running 
nuterial  because  it  also  gives  us  a  good  es¬ 
timate  of  the  spread  of  the  vocabulary.  We 
know  that  normal  material  "with  a  lot  of  big 
words  in  it”  will  also  have  many  of  the  less 
frequently  used  words,  and  it  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  outline  for  the  less  frequently 
used  words  that  slows  down  the  shorthand 
writer  as  he  takes  dictation  and  that  is  likely 
to  cause  error  when  he  transcribes  that  dicta¬ 
tion. 

This  explanation  of  the  function  of  the  syl¬ 
lable  intensity  figure  as  an  indicator  of  the 
range  of  the  vocabulary  in  predicting  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  dictation  material  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  exactly  what  the  writer  of  the 
first  dissertation  disregarded  and  the  writer 
of  the  second  dissertation  quoted  above  failed 
to  observe,  if  he  actually  checked  the  first  dis¬ 


sertation  himself,  instead  of  accepting  its  find¬ 
ings  uncritically. 

The  writer  of  the  first  dissertation  con¬ 
structed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  research,  a 
series  of  letters.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  re¬ 
move  as  many  variables  as  possible  from  the 
dictation  material,  the  letters  were  all  artificial¬ 
ly  constructed  so  that  each  letter  contained  ex¬ 
actly  86.7  per  cent  of  words  from  the  first  500 
words  in  order  of  frequency  in  the  Horn  list 
and  13.3  per  cent  from  the  second  500  words 
in  order  of  frequency  in  the  Horn  list.  There¬ 
fore,  although  the  syllable  intensity  of  the 
test  letter  was  1.8,  ordinarily  an  indication  of 
frightfully  difficult  material,  no  word  was’  used 
in  the  letter  outside  of  the  1,000  commonest 
words  and  few  words  were  used  in  the  letter 
outside  the  500  commonest  words. 

Thus,  we  find  that,  in  normal  running  Eng¬ 
lish  material,  the  value  of  the  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  figure  is  as  an  indicator  of  the  spread 
and  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary,  but  that  the 
investigator,  by  constructing  artificial  material, 
limited  the  vocabulary  to  the  1,000  common¬ 
est  words. 

This  limitation  completely  destroyed  any 
predictive  value  of  the  syllable  intensity  fig¬ 
ure,  because  the  predictive  value  of  that  figure 
is  based  on  enormous  amounts  of  random 
sampling  and  on  the  mathematical  laws  of 
chance.  We  know  empirically  that  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  predictive  power  of  the  syllable 
intensity  figure  in  normal  material  are  very, 
very  rare.  However,  by  limiting  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  artificially,  it  is  easily  possible  to  build 
a  short  business  letter  with  words  that  are 
long,  but  easy  and  familiar.  In  the  150-word 
letter  used  by  the  investigator  we  find,  for 
example,  such  words  as  information,  situation, 
additional,  application,  immediate — all  words 
of  four  syllables  that  build  up  the  syllable 
intensity  very  quickly,  but  all  familiar  to  the 
pupil  both  in  shorthand  and  in  English  be¬ 
cause  they  are  all  taken  from  the  1,000  com¬ 
monest  words. 

This  tour  de  force  could  not  be  continued 
indefinitely.  The  investigator’s  results  are 
based  on  one  short  letter  of  150  words.  An 
attempt  to  construct  artificially  much  material 
of  high  syllable  intensity  would  very  quickly 
lead  the  constructor  into  the  use  of  the  less  fre¬ 
quently  used  words  or  into  infinite  repetition. 

Material  with  a  syllable  intensity  as  high 
as  1.8  is  unusual  in  normal  English.  Of  all 
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lie  dictation  books  published  before  the  use 
)f  the  standard  word,  I  can  at  the  moment 
Snd  only  one  article  in  one  book  with  so  high 
1  syllable  intensity.  That  article  has  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  1.84.  An  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
shows  that  only  62  per  cent  of  the  words 
tome  from  the  500  commonest,  compared  with 
^6.7  per  cent  in  the  short  letter  used  by 
he  investigator.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  words 
ome  from  the  second  500  commonest,  com- 
3ared  with  13.3  per  cent  in  the  letter  con- 
itructed  by  the  investigator.  There  are  some 
vords  from  each  1,000  of  the  Horn  list,  and 
.ome  words  that  are  beyond  the  10,000  con- 
ained  in  the  Horn  list. 

This  is  very'  different  from  the  material 
sspecially  constructed  by  the  investigator,  who 
used  no  words  beyond  the  first  1,000  in  order 
of  frequency,  and  few  beyond  the  first  500. 

This  is  the  major  error  in  the  dissertation. 
A  minor  error  is  the  use  of  very  short  tests. 
A  150-word  dictation  is  not  much  of  a  test 
of  anything  in  shorthand.  When  the  dictation 
is  so  short,  the  factors  of  difficulty  have  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  make  themselves  felt. 
Therefore,  although  even  with  so  short  a 
letter  some  significant  difference  would  have 
been  observed  if  proper  test  material  had 
been  used,  the  difference  would  be  magnified 

Counting 

OME  words  and  numbers  may  be  count¬ 
ed  in  more  than  one  way.  (For  example, 
how  many  syllables  are  there  in  $354.60?) 
In  an  effort  to  standardize  the  syllable  count 
in  dictation  material,  the  following  rulings 
have  been  made.  Some  of  these  have  not 
been  used  in  all  counting  of  already  published 
dictation  material,  but  they  will  be  used  from 
now  on. 

Words  That  Might  Be  Miscounted 

i-de-al  con-ven-ient 

i-de-a  '  re-al-ly  ' 

ev-er-y  var-i-ous 

de-sire  mill-ion 

bus-iness  gen-ius 

tri-al  por-ce-lain 

gcn-er-al  re-quire 

et  cet-er-a  (etc.) 

G)unt  in  groups  of  twenty  words  (twenty- 


tremendously  by  using  a  test  of  400  to  500 
words.  On  normal  material  at  1.2  or  1.3, 
pupils  can  write  indefinitely  at  a  speed  that 
will  wreck  them  completely  by  the  third  or 
fourth  minute  of  dictation  on  normal  mate¬ 
rial  at  1.8. 

This  article  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to 
research  workers  in  shorthand,  so  that  others 
will  not  continue  to  fall  into  the  first  in¬ 
vestigator’s  error,  as  so  many  have  done  in 
the  past  few  years.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  many  research  workers  attempt  researches 
in  shorthand  without  the  personal  expertness 
in  shorthand  writing  that  would  guide  them 
in  matters  of  the  kind  explained  above. 

When  research  is  undertaken  in  any  highly 
specialized  field,  the  original  setup  of  the 
research,  as  well  as  the  final  findings,  should 
be  checked  by  someone  sufficiently  expert  in 
the  field  to  determine  by  inspection  the  grosser 
errors  that  immediately  invalidate  a  research 
that  could  have  been  made  valuable  if  it  had 
been  undertaken  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  obvious  to  the  expert. 

It  is  careless  research  of  this  sort  that  has 
brought  research  into  such  bad  repute  that  one 
educational  magazine  recently  warned  the  young 
teacher,  "Be  practical — don’t  bother  with  re¬ 
search.’’  Let’s  have  more  and  better  research. 

for  Dictation 

eight  syllables).  When  the  twenty-eighth  syl- 
kible  falls  within  the  first  half  of  a  word  of 
several  syllables,  place  the  superior  figure  (de¬ 
noting  the  count)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word.  When  the  count  falls  within  the  second 
half,  place  the  superior  figure  after  the  word. 

Dates.  February  2,  1943.  Feb-ru-a-ry  sec-ond 
nine-teen  hun-dred  for-ty  three. 

Addresses.  2136  Third  Avenue.  Twen-ty 
one  thir-ty  six  Third  Av-e-nue.  .  .  .  316  Madi¬ 
son  Street.  Three  six-teen  Mad-i-son  Street. 
...  21  Main  Street.  Twen-ty  one  Main  Street.- 
Money.  $6.50  Six  dol-lars  fif-ty  cents.  .  .  . 
$360.04.  Three  hun-dred  six-ty  dol-lars  four 
cents. 

Other  Figures.  21,460.  Twen-ty  one  thou¬ 
sand  four  hun-dred  six-ty.  .  .  .  21460  (as  in 
serial  numbers).  Two  one  four  six  naught. 
Fractions.  1  3/5.  One  and  three  fifths. 
Decimals.  .04  of  an  ounce.  Four  hun-dredths 
of  an  ounce.  .  .  .  1.3%.  One  point  three  per 
cent . 36%.  Point  three  six  per  cent. 
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Reviewed  by  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  I  ran  across  a  copy 
of  a  monograph,  ”On  the  Psychology  of 
Learning  a  Life  Occupation,”  by  William  Lowe 
Bryan,  Ernest  Hiram  Lindley,  and  Noble  Har¬ 
ter,  Indiana  University  Publications,  Science 
Scries,  No.  11,  1941.^ 

Its  interest  lay  not  only  in  the  title  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  studies  it  con¬ 
tains  were  reprints  of  classic  researches  in  tele¬ 
graphic  skills  (Bryan  and  Harter)  that  appeared 
in  The  Psychological  Review  in  January,  1897, 
and  July,  1899.  These  have  been  long  out  of 
print,  and  many  teacher-training  institutions  do 
not  possess  copies. 

Because  they  have  been  widely  mentioned  in 
the  literature  of  skill  training  and  because  the 
work  of  these  men  has  been  the  basis  for  so 
many  of  our  teaching  theories  and  practices,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  review  them  carefully 
and  to  study  the  third  report,  on  "The  Gise  of 
Arthur  Griffith,  Arithmetical  Prodigy.”  This 
last  study  was  made  in  1899-1900  by  Bryan 
and  Lindley,  but  no  written  report  had  been 
made,  owing  principally  to  the  preoccupation 
of  the  authors.  Dr.  Bryan  became  president  of 
Indiana  University,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  then  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Then  Dr.  Bryan  retired  and  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  Indiana  University;  Dr.  Lind¬ 
ley  also  retired.  He  died  in  1940;  Mr.  Hatter 
had  died  in  1907. 

In  due  course,  an  abstract  of  the  monograph 
was  prepared,  running  into  many  pages,  too 
lengthy  for  this  magazine;  hence  a  few  of  the 
high  spots  were  selected  for  comment  in  order 
that  this  work,  part  of  which  had  never  been 
published  and  part  of  which  was  published 
over  forty  years  ago,  may  be  brought  a  little 
closer  to  our  readers. 

Far  from  being  interested  solely  in  the 
minutiae  of  skill  learning,  the  authors  all  along 
had  thought  of  the  bearing  of  their  studies 
upon  what  we  now  call  vocational  training. 
TTie  key  to  the  relationship  between  these 
studies  and  their  psychological  importance  is 

*  Indiana  University  Bookstore,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana.  83  cents. 


sounded  in  this  quotation  from  page  53  of  the 
monograph: 

What  an  occupation  does  to  a  man  who  follows 
it  varies  obviously  with  what  the  occupation  is  and 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  masters  it.  One 
man  earns  his  living  in  a  factory  by  doing  one  thing 
day  after  day  at  one  point  on  a  production  line; 
another  man  in  the  same  factory  is  chemist  or 
engineer.  One  man  does  just  enough,  or  perhaps  not 
enough,  to  hold  his  job;  another  man  advances  far 
'  toward  mastery.  In  every  case'what  a  man  does  for  a 
living  (or  as  a  serious  avocation)  and  how  he  does 
it  are  facts  of  supreme  importance  in  his  life.  And 
what  the  learning  of  any  occupation  (ill-learned  or 
well-learned)  docs  to  those  who  follow  it  as  a 
vocation  or  avocation  is  a  problem  of  major  im¬ 
portance  for  psychology. 

.  .  .  One  may  venture  to  state  two  propositions: 
Of  paramount  influence  upon  the  character  of  a 
society  is  the  group  of  vocations  in  which  its  people 
earn  their  living,  and  of  paramount  influence  upon 
the  life  of  a  man  is  the  vocation  by  which  he  earns 
his  living.  In  societies  and  in  men,  the  determining 
influence  is,  of  course,  not  only  what  vocations  are 
followed  for  a  living,  but  how  and  on  what  level. 
In  societies  and  in  men,  moreover,  the  avocations, 
higher  and  lower,  better  and  worse,  are  only  less 
influential  than  the  vocations. 

What  occurs  within  a  man  as  he  advances  toward 
mastery  of  a  major  vocation?  What  can  the  master 
do  that  he  cannot  do  as  a  beginner? 

In  attacking  this  problem.  Dr.  Bryan  makes 
an  analysis  of  the  "master  lawyer”  and  how 
he  works.  He  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study  of 
several  phases  of  Mark  Twain’s  experiences  in 
learning  to  be  a  good  pilot  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  of  the  processes  of  learning  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert  pilot  in  general. 

For  those  who  argue  over  the  question  of 
the  possibilities  of  "transfer  of  training,”  there 
is  this  passage  (page  58) : 

The  difference  between  the  cub  pilot’s  memory 
of  what  he  has  seen  as  told  by  Mark  Twain  .  .  . 
and  the  memory  of  the  master  pilot  ...  is  so 
vast  as  to  seem  incredible.  It  would  be  incredible  if 
it  were  not  known  to  the  race  of  pilots  as  fact.  The 
pilot  must  know  the  river — he  must  remember  the 
river,  the  ever-changing,  diabolical  monster. 

I  call  attention  now  to  the  following  remarkable 
passage. 

Here  he  quotes  from  Mark  Twain’s  Life  on 
the  Mississippi,  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1903,  pages  111  and  112,  telling  how 
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his  chief,  a  Mr.  Bixby,  learned  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  with 
astonishing  ease  and  rapidity — seeing  each  di¬ 
vision  only  once  by  day  and  once  by  night. 
Because  he  was  a  veteran  pilot  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  this  sufficed  to  win  him  a  "daylight” 
license.  After  a  few  more  trips,  he  received  a 
full  license  to  pilot  by  day  and  by  night. 

However  any  psychologist  may  define  or 
evaluate  the  transformation  of  Bixby  in  the 
years  that  changed  him  from  cub  to  pilot, 
the  fact  is  that  he  could  and  did  carry  over  from 
the  Mississippi  to  a  new,  long,  strange,  tortuous 
river  so  much  of  what  he  had  learned  on  the 
one  river  that  he  did  learn  the  other  river  in 
a  time  wholly  impossible  to  a  cub.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  transference  of  training  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  what  occurs  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  complex  and  difficult  occupation. 

The  abilities  and  skills  of  Griffith,  the  arith¬ 
metical  wizard,  and  of  a  number  of  telegraph¬ 
ers  ranging  from  students  to  experts,  were  care¬ 
fully  studied.  As  stated  on  page  22: 

The  prodigies  offer  the  most  promising  field  for 
the  study  of  the  psychology  of  expertness.  The  expert 
in  any  field  is  he  who  reacts  more  rapidly,  more 
precisely,  and  more  comprehensively  to  the  problems 
imposed.  Dr.  Bryan  has  shown  that'  in  telegraphy 
rapidity  means  the  wielding  of  larger  and  more 
complex  units.  A  larger  alphabet  is  at  command. 
The  smaller  units  have  been  so  mastered  that  they 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  larger. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  any  study  in 
the  field  of  skill  should  concentrate  first  on  the 
performance  of  persons  known  to  possess  a 


high  degree  of  a  particular  skill.  Otherwise,  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that  skill. 

When  making  studies  of  industrial  skills, 
efficiency  engineers  follow  this  procedure.  Af¬ 
ter  a  sufficient  number  of  such  experts  have 
been  studied,,  their  performances  can  be  an¬ 
alyzed,  merged,  and  consolidated  into  what  effi¬ 
ciency  men  think  of  as  the  "one  best  way”  of 
performing  a  particular  operation.  Granting 
that  in  such  complex  skills  as  shorthand  and 
typing  individual  differences  will  necessitate 
certain  variations  from  this  one  best  way,  we 
still  may  expect  a  much  more  dependable  ex¬ 
planation  of  particular  skills  from  this  pro¬ 
cedure  than  can  be  constructed  by  other  means. 

Only  after  the  above  steps  have  been  taken 
can  we  hope  to  set  up  worth-while  research  into 
the  best  ways  of  acquiring  any  skill.  Isolated 
teaching  devices  and  procedures  sometimes  fit 
into  the  needs  of  a  teaching  situation,  but  more 
often  they  do  not.  In  describing  and  demon¬ 
strating  such  teaching  procedures,  one  always 
has  the  feeling  that  some  of  the  audience  will 
employ  them  to  waste  time  and  learning  effort 
while  others  will  fail  to  catch  their  point  and 
fail  to  use  them  at  all  when  they  should. 

[The  next  article  in  this  series  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  analysis  of  the  skill  of  the  arith¬ 
metical  prodigy,  Arthur  Griffith,  by  Bryan, 
Lindley,  and  Harter.  Some  surprising  simi¬ 
larities  between  Griffith’s  arithmetical  skill  and 
typing  skill  will  be  brought  out.l^ 


Pictures  vs.  Pictures 

•yHE  SILENT  MOTION  PICTURE  is  thc  most  effec¬ 
tive  medium  for  instructional  purposes,  when 
compared  with  sound  motion  pictures,  silent  film 
strips,  and  sound  slide  films. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  David  J.  Goodman, 
educational  specialist  with  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Specialist  Goodman  found  that  the  sound  motion 
picture  was  the  least  effective  medium.  The  silent 
film  strip  took  a  close  second  position  to  silent 
motion  pictures  with  respect  to  effectiveness  in 
the  classroom.  The  investigator  adds  that,  w  here 
silent  motion  pictures  are  not  easily  available, 
the  film  strip  should  be  given  next  consideration. 

Dr.  Belmont  Farley  of  N.E.A.  has  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  on  Use  of  Radio 
in  Supervision  to  study  a  plan  for  extending  this 
type  of  in-service  training  of  teachers  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis. 


A  New  Service  to  Our  Subscribers 

After  you  read  an  article  in  the  B.E.W., 
you  may  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  another  commercial  teacher  or  your  prin¬ 
cipal  or  your  superintendent  of  schools. 
If  the  person  you  have  in  mind  is  not  a 
subscriber  to  the  B.E.W.,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  indicate  the  article  you 
wish  called  to  his  attention,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  him  a  marked  copy  without 
charge. 

This  procedure  will  speed  up  the  im¬ 
provement  of  business  education,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  bottleneck  is  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Please  use  this  service  freely. — C.B. 
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How  to  plan  and  conduct  pretn- 

Are  You  Teaching 
Army  Clerical  Procedures? 


DAVID  J.  KAPPEL 

IGH  school  commercial  departments  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  extremely 
worth-while  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
through  preinduction  courses,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  an  earlier  article.^  More  departments  must 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  More 
classes  are  needed  at  once  in  Army  Clerical 
Procedures. 

An  increasing  body  of  helpful  instructional 
material  is  being  made  available  for  this  course. 
The  March  15,  1943,  issue  of  Education  for 
Victory  contains  an  outline  for  the  official  pre¬ 
induction  training  course  in  this  subject.  This 
outline  offers  six  programs,  which  provide  for 
modifications  and  adjustments  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  needed.  The  outline  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  same  issue  of  Education  for  Victory 
listed  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject 
that  may  be  purchased  from  Book  Service, 
Adjutant  General’s  School,  Fort  Washington, 
Maryland.  Book  Service  also  issues  a  circular 
giving  information  on,  and  the  prices  of,  its 
publications.  This  circular  is  free. 

Army  manuals  TM  12-230,  October,  1942, 
and  TM  12-233  Administrative  Procedures, 
which  sell  for  50  cents  and  30  cents,  respec¬ 
tively,  contain  material  on  this  subject.  They 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Informative  and  helpful,  too,  are: 

Company  Administration  and  Personnel  Records, 
by  Lieutenant  Gslonel  C.  M.  Virtue,  published  by 
the  Military  Service  Publishing  G)mpany,  100  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  priced  at  $1.30  and  $2. 

Army  Office  Training,  by  M.  Allison.  A  student 
text  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York; 
Second  Edition,  $1.  A  workbook  is  also  available. 

More  classes  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures 
are  urgently  needed  because  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  for  men  with  clerical  training 
are  not  being  met  by  the  new  inductees.  When 

*  "Commercial  Courses  in  the  Army,”  The  Business 
Education  World,  May,  1942,  pages  804-803. 


it  is  realized  that  the  Army  requires  thousands 
of  men  for  clerical  and  administrative  duties 
in  the  Ground,  the  Air,  and  the  Service 
Forces,  the  importance  of  adequate  clerical 
training  is  self-evident.  To  provide  this  train¬ 
ing,  the  Quartermaster’s  sch^l  at  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia,  is  training  thousands  of  men  in  cleri¬ 
cal  duties.  In  addition  to  three  schools  at 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  the  Adjutant 
General’s  department  operates  eighteen  branch 
schools  in  Army  administration  and  clerical 
procedures.  If  more  preinduction  classes  were 
available,  the  Army  would  be  relieved  of  much 
basic  training  and  could  concentrate  on  ad¬ 
vanced  training. 

Already,  according  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  105,000  boys  and  girls  are  taking 
war  courses  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools; 
1,139  boys  and  1,879  girls  are  studying  Radio 
Code;  and  in  ten  New  York  City  high  schools, 
14  classes  are  being  taught  Army  Clerical 
Procedures.  The  indications  are  that,  for  the 
term  beginning  February  1,  1944,  at  least 
twenty  New  York  City  high  schools  will  be 
offering  this  subject. 

The  personnel  of  the  New  York  High  School 
Division  and  Nathaniel  Altholz,  City  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  vision  and  leadership  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  early  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Army  Clerical  Procedures  in  the  New 
York  City  high  schools. 

This  war  course  is  at  present  limited  in  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  to  boys  in  the 
senior  year  who  have  completed  one  year  of 
bookkeeping  and  one  year  of  typewriting.  I 


DAVID  J.  KAPPEL  is  chairman  of  the  Secretarial 
Studies  Department,  Far  Rockaway  (New  York) 
High  School.  A  graduate  of  New  York  University, 
Mr.  Kappcl  has  conducted  classes  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  military  record  keeping  for  soldiers 
from  Fort  Tilden.  He  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  tentative  syllabus 
for  the  teaching  of  Army  clerical  procedures  in 
New  Yoric  Gty  high  schools.  Mr.  Kappel  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  several  professional  magazines;  his  last 
article  in  the  B.E.W.  appeared  in  May,  1942. 
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believe  that  the  course  should  be  offered  to 
senior  boys  and  girls — not  only  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  and  book¬ 
keeping  but  also  those  who  have  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  training  in  either  typewriting  or  book¬ 
keeping.  • 

The  immediate  problem  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  to  give  instruction  to  senior  boys  who 
will  be  inducted  into  the  Army  on  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  course  and  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  Army  clerks.  These  boys  should 
come  from  the  following  groups: 

1.  Commercial  seniors  who  have  had  one  year  of 
typewriting  and  one  year  of  bookkeeping. 

2.  Academic  seniors  who  have  had  no  previous 
business  training.  These  boys  should  be  given  a 
course  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures  and,  concurrently, 
a  period  of  typewriting  under  the  same  instructor  if 
possible.  (This  is  Plan  1  on  page  12  of  Education 
for  Victory,  March,  1943.) 

3.  Academic  seventh-term  boys.  These  boys  should 
be  given  Typewriting  1  in  the  seventh  term  (first 
semester  of  the  senior  year)  and  Typewriting  2  and 
Army  Clerical  Procedures  in  the  eighth  term.  (This 
is  part  of  Plan  2  from  Education  for  Victory.) 

These  three  groups  should  be  taken  care 
ot  before  preparations  are  made  to  follow 
the  other  plans  suggested  in  the  official  out¬ 
line. 

Teachers’  Materials 

A  teacher  giving  a  course  in  Army  Clerical 
Procedures  will  need  the  following  materials: 

1.  Instructor’s  Guide,*  which  contains  the  break¬ 
down  of  periods  for  each  topic,  together  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions  for  each  topic.  The  Guide  gives 
a  schedule  for  90  periods  of  instruction.  An  adjust¬ 
ment,  however,  can  easily  be  made  in  order  to  adapt 
ine  schedule  to  fewer  periods  of  instruction.  The 
Guide  is  the  teacher's  basic  reference  book  and  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  May  1,  1943,  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  /\rmy  Clerk,  the  student  text,  which  sells 
for  75  cents  and  may  be  purchased  from  Book  Service. 
It  will  also  be  helpful  if  used  with  the  student  text, 
Army  Office  Training. 

2.  The  other  reference  books  mentioned  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  and  in  Education  for  Victory. 

3.  Pad  of  Army  Forms.*  A  96-page  pad  of  fac¬ 
simile  Army  forms  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  New  York  City  syllabus.  The  latest 
WDAGO  forms  are  used  and  there  is  a  sufficient 


*  Instructor’s  Guide  (May  1,  1943,  Edition)  may 
be  purchased  from  Book  Service,  Adjutant  General’s 
School,  Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

*  Army  Administrative  Forms  for  Army  Clerical 
Procedures,  David  J.  Kappel,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York.  Price,  80  cents. 
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number  of  each  form  for  classroom  use,  homework, 
and  testing  purposes. 


Summary  of  Authors  Recommendations 

Because  of  the  unquestioned  importance  of 
adequate  clerical  training  through  a  preinduc¬ 
tion  course,  the  author  makes  the  following 
summarized  recommendations: 

1.  Every  large  secondary  high  school  should  have 
at  least  one  class  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures. 

2.  All  senior  boys  and  girls  of  average  ability  or 
better  (both  academic  and  commercial)  who  wish 
to  do  so  should  be  permitted  to  take  this  course  in 
Army  Clerical  Procedures.  The  fact  that  an  in¬ 
ductee  has  taken  the  course  will  be  recorded  on  his 
Soldier’s  Qualification  Card  when  he  is  inducted  into 
the  service. 

3.  Boys  seventeen  years  of  age  and  older  who 
are  not  seniors  but  who  contemplate  leaving  school 
before  graduation  should  be  permitted  to  take  the 
course  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures. 

4.  The  course  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures  should 
be  offered  as  an  additional  commercial  subject  and 
not  as  a  replacement  of  any  commercial  subject  in 
the  curriculum. 

5.  The  class  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures  should 
meet  in  an  office-practice  room  that  is  equipped  with 
typewriters.  This  makes  it  possible  to  typewrite 
those  Army  forms  that  should  be  typewritten. 


(Inquiries  regarding  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  Army  Clerical  Procedures  will  be  an- 
swered  by  Mr.  Kappel.  Address  him  in  care 
of  this  journal. — ^itor) 


HELP 

WANTED 

APPLY 

here 


Your  duties  will  be  to  sit  here  and  every  time  ) 
person  starts  through  that  door  say,  “You’re  hired.’ 


Sk  or  tL  and  (SroAdword  f^uzzie 


RUTH  H.  SMITH 


Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


Horizontal 

1.  To  move  by  a  current  of  air. 

4.  A  story. 

7.  Intent. 

9.  To  strike  lightly. 

12.  To  play  boisterously. 

14.  Girl’s  name. 

16.  A  cushion. 

17.  In  a  perfert  way. 

19.  Money  that  is  lent. 

20.  Played  a  card  from  the  trump  suit  on 
suit. 

21.  Having  a  good  flavor. 

23.  Crush  by  hardships  or  severity. 

2S.  Alterations. 

27.  Close. 

28.  Rave. 


29.  Not  in  the  present  but  coming. 
50.  To  kill. 

32.  Looks  at. 

34.  A  snake. 

35.  To  run,  as  water  in  a  river. 

36.  One’s  self. 

38.  Shaped  like  an  egg.  * 

40.  Wander. 

42.  Chastised. 

44.  An  animal, 
another  45.  To  rant. 

46.  Pals. 

47.  The  day  before. 

49.  A  day  of  the  week. 

52.  According  to  facts. 

54.  A  pronoun. 

55.  Entered  in  a  book  or  list. 
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56.  Automobiles. 

38.  To  speak. 

39>  A  building  for  sheltering  cars. 

61.  A  fruit. 

63.  The  edge  of  a  steep  place.  (Plural) 
65.  Furnish  with  power  to  do. 

67.  Fast. 

69.  Chances. 

70.  We  have  many  of  these  in  math. 

72.  A  blaze. 

73.  A  ship  does  this  in  a  gale. 

74.  Men  go  into  this  when  they  are  18. 

75.  A  bullet  or  bullets. 

76.  Opposite  of  late. 


Vertical 

1.  Boughs. 

2.  A  burden. 

3.  To  leave  out. 

5.  Not  well. 

6.  In  a  refined  manner. 

7.  A  musical  instrument. 

8.  To  move  more  quickly  than  a  walk. 

9.  Football  squads. 

10.  A  high  mountain.  (Europe) 

11.  A  starchy  vegetable. 

13.  To  arrange  beforehand. 

15.  Opposite  of  high. 

16.  To  make  letters  resembling  type. 
18.  More  than  enough. 

20.  Devices  for  catching  mice. 

22.  A  large  woody  plant. 


24.  Gifts.  i  ; 

26.  Shoes  (or  banana  peels). 

29.  In  ice  cream  what  would  you  call  vanilla,  lemon, 
chocolate.’ 

31.  Versus. 

33.  Something  used  for  seasoning  food. 

34.  Money  parents  give  children  to  last  a  certain 
length  of  time,  usually  a  week. 

35.  Give  the  shorthand  form  for  the  abbreviation 
of  an  organization  of  men  in  a  college. 

37.  A  very  large  body  of  water. 

39.  By  the  way  of. 

41.  TTiat  which  is  fact. 

43.  Slang  for  a  watch.  (Plural) 

46.  A  high  school  sport. 

48.  Remain. 

50.  A  field  containing  160  square  rods. 

51.  To  copy  by  following  the  lines  of. 

53.  A  place  where  goods  are  made. 

55.  An  institution  which  deals  in  money  and  credit. 

(Plural) 

57.  Powdered  tobacco  to  be  inhaled  through  the 
nose. 

59.  We  shift  these  in  driving  a  car. 

60.  A  county  officer. 

61.  A  duty. 

62.  Something  good  to  eat  on  bread  and  butter. 

64.  Stands  for. 

66.  Without  ability  to  do. 

68.  Money  one  pays  to  ride  on  a  railroad. 

70.  Opposite  of  absent. 

71.  Therefore. 


What  Business  Teachers  Did  Last  Summer 


You  ASK,  "How  did  you  use  your  summer 
period?”  I  can  say  that  1  have  never 
worked  harder,  longer,  or  at  more  interesting 
work.  About  the  time  summer  commenced,  I 
was  approached  to  take  over,  set  up,  and  man¬ 
age  a  Mexican  National  Labor  Camp  to  har¬ 
vest  the  sugar  beet  seed  in  this  valley. 

At  first  the  pay  roll  was  a  nightmare.  Can 
you  inugine  dealing  with  440  strange,  foreign 
names  ?  We  solved  that  by  assigning  a  number 
to  each  man.  Of  course  we  needed  additional 
help.  We  had  five  people  in  the  office,  one 
of  whom  was  a  student  from  my  classes.  Did 
she  learn  that  accuracy  is  essential!  It  xost 
us  about  |33  to  teach  her,  for  she  cost  us  that 
by  her  errors,  but  she  is  a  good  student  and 
learned  fast.  She  is  back  in  school  this  year 
and  really  tells  the  others  what  accuracy  means. 

I  find  I  know  the  people  much  better,  that 
I  am  respected  as  a  teacher,  and  that  I  have 
grown  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  still  have  the  supervision  of  the 
camp,  with  150  men,  as  it  was  necessary  to 


keep  an  imported  labor  force  here.  Every 
Saturday  finds  me  at  the  office  bringing  the  tag 
ends  together  for  another  week. — Harry  L.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Hemet  ( California )  High  School. 

WHAT  DID  I  DO  LAST  SUMMER?  In  the  largest 
city  in  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  I  found  inter¬ 
esting  business  and  social  contacts  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  two- week  vacation  "fill-in”  as  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Grain  and 
Stock  Exchange,  where  spot  markets  demand¬ 
ed  spot  action,  where  yesterday’s  business  was 
stale  business. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  I  worked  in  the 
main  office  of  Luick  Dairy  Company,  doing 
general  office  work,  which  centered  mostly 
around  the  Addressograph '  and  monthly  ac¬ 
counts.  '  - 

My  first  job  was  in  a  small  office  where  I 
was  the  only  girl;  later  I  worked  with  about 
thirty  girls — two  distinct  atmospheres,  each 
paying  its  dividends. — Irene  Schwandt,  Senior 
High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
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^1  Tlic  principal  or  superintendent  might 
find  the  new  Masonite  floor  pads  val¬ 
uable  for  covering  worn  places  in  flooring. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery,  these  pads  are 
constructed  of  fine  quality  tempered  Masonite, 
3/16  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Finish  is  in  nat¬ 
ural  Masonite,  a  neutral  shade  that  will  blend 
well  with  all  decorative  color  schemes.  The 
pads  measure  36  by  40  inches  in,  size. 


ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE  For  people  who  like  to  be  able  to  lay 

their  hands  on  important  documents  and 
Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  has  introduced  letters  at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Amfile  Home 

DU  an  electric  lettering  machine  to  type  on  Secretary  is  the  ideal  answer,  according  to  its 

drawings,  plans,  charts,  and  schedules  the  let-  makers,  Amberg  File  and  Index  Company.  The 
tering  that  formerly  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  versatile  new  file  is  compact  in  size,  measuring 

The  standard  typewriter  keyboard  is  electrically  but  121/2  by  IOI/2  by  61/^  inches,  and  is  equally 

controlled.  Density  of  lettering  is  controlled  suited  for  homes,  offices  and  schools.  One  of 

the  unique  features  of  the  new  device  is  the 
folders  used — they  double  as  data 
Ix^ks.  Forms  for  budget  and  expense  and 
-  income-tax  figures  and  miscellaneous  informa- 

/  tion  are  printed  right  inside  the  folder  for 
quick  reference.  The  Amfile  Home  Secretary 

green,  and 

V,  maroon  and  for  less  than  Each 

comes  complete  a  standard  business 

alphabetical  and  monthly  folders,  extra  blank 
folders,  and  extra  printed  and  blank  labels. 


The  new  Wells  hardwood  desk  trays 
have  glass  shelves,  shaped  to  facilitate 


by  adjustment  of  the  touch  and  by  the  use  of 
the  new  blueprint  ribbon  made  especially  for 
this  work.  The  Elliott  Fisher  exclusive  flat 
platen  permits  the  operator  to  type  and  letter 
at  any  point  within  an  area  of  396  square 
inches.  New  areas  may  be  moved  into  posi¬ 
tion  for  typing.  Sheets  to  be  lettered  are  placed 
on  a  large,  flat  writing  surface,  held  in  position 
by  clamps.  The  makers  claim  economy  with  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  quality  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  handling  this  type  of  work. 


A.  A.  Bowlc  January,  1944 

The  Buiincei  Education  World 

270  Madiaon  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 


the  handling  of  papers.  These  trays  are  avail¬ 
able  in  letter  or  legal  size,  in  two-tier  style, 
and  are  finished  in  oak,  walnut,  green,  or  gray. 
Other  finishes  are  available  on  special  orders 
The  framework  is  built  of  fine  hardwood. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Dr.  McKee  Fisk, 
head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education, 
the  Woman’s  College  of 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  and  has 
accepted  an  appointment 
as  Training  Supervisor 
for  the  Commercial  Oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Service  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

His  family  will  remain 
in  Greensboro,  and  for  the  present  he  will  contin¬ 
ue  supervision  of  his  department  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Dr.  Fisk’s  duties  in  Washington  w'ill  involve 
the  development  of  the  training  courses  and  the 
setting  up  of  requirements  and  the  arranging  of 
details  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
in  commercial  occupations.  The  term  commer¬ 
cial  occupations  embraces  work  on  all  levels  and 
at  all  types  of  institutions  and  includes  both 
clerical  and  sales  work. 

Dr.  Fisk  is  a  past  national  president  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  and  is  yearbook  editor  of  N.B.T.A. 

Miss  Irene  M.  Kessler,  formerly  principal 
of  the  secretarial  department.  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Training  and  Relations  Department  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  and  Company,  Pasco,  Washington.  Miss 
Kessler  is  a  past  president  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  and  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Club. 

Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  formerly  an  in¬ 
structor  in  Illinois  high  schools,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Indiana,  in  the  Department 
of  Business  and  Economics.  Miss  Johnson  w  ill 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting.  She  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Miss  Hazel  R.  Coutts  has  been  appointed 
an  instructor  of  business  administration  at  West 
Virginia  University,  Montgomery. 

Miss  Coutts  received  the  M.A.  degree  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  For 
six  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  She  was  also 
head  of  the  Secretarial  Department  at  Ricker 
Junior  College,  Houlton,  Maine,  and  has  taught 
in  schools  in  Iowa  and  California. 


Dr.  Rowena  Wellman,  for  the  past  year  an 
instructor  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  School 
(WR)  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  has  joined  Dr. 
McKee  Fisk’s  staff  at  the  Woman’s  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 
She  succeeds  Miss  Mathilde  Hardaway,  who  is 
studying  for  her  doctorate  at  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Wellman  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  business  teacher-training  faculty  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  doctor’s  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  title  of  her  dissertation  is  "An  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Certain  Factors  Involved  in  the  Re¬ 
porting  and  Transcribing  of  Stenographic  Ma¬ 
terials.’’ 

Robert  T.  Harrison  has  succeeded  Owen  A. 
Johnson  as  co-ordinator  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Harrison  was  formerly  assistant 
principal  of  the  Robert  Dale  Owen  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Behrens  Ulrich,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  from  1939  to  1941,  has  returned 
to  the  school  as  assistant  professor  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  co¬ 
ordinator  of  distributive  education  at  Western 
Michigan  College,  Kalamazoo.  Professor  Ulrich 
is  a  graduate  of  Wittenberg  College,  Springheld, 
Ohio,  and  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Jane  Pryse  Ehlers,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Drexel 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in 
secretarial  studies  there.  She  formerly  taught  at 
the  high  school  in  Dumont,  New  Jersey,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  been  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Drexel  Student  Building. 

Elizabeth  M.  Kieffer  has  been  appointed 
critic  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Lincoln  Training  School,  one  of  the  laboratory 
schools  of  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti. 

Miss  Kieffer  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  West  Senior  High  School,  Rockford, 
Illinois.  She  received  her  M.A.  degree  from 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
has  had  several  years  of  business  experience. 

Miss  Velma  Abney,  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Dr.  Abney 
formerly  taught  at  the  City  College,  Los  Angeles. 
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Robert  A.  Lowry,  for  many  years  head  of 
the  division  of  commerce  at  Panhandle  A.  and 
M.  College,  Goodwell,  Oklahoma,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Still¬ 
water,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Mr.  Lowry 
will  teach  oral  English  in  the  Army  Specialized 
Training  Program.  Before  going  to  Goodwell, 
he  taught  commercial  subjects  in  the  high  . 
schools  of  Vinita  and  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

1.  J.  Kloster,  for  over  twenty-five  years  head 
of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Winfield,  Kansas,  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  from  St.  John’s  to  replace 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Guest  at  Baker  University, 
Baldwin,  Kansas.  Dr.  Guest  is  also  on  leave. 

Mr.  Kloster  is  a  graduate  of  Gem  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield,  Kansas.  He  received  the  M.A. 
degree  in  economics  and  accounting  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

- ^ - 

New  England  Business  College 
Convention 

YHE  New  England  Business  College  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  convention  in  Boston  on 
November  26  and  27.  Miss  Mary  O’Neill,  of 
the  Bristol  (Connecticut)  Secretarial  School, 
president  of  the  Association,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Among  the  speakers  were  Myron  Fisher, 
Fisher  Business  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
William  P.  McIntosh,  Jr.,  Kinyon  School,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts;  George  E.  Bigelow, 
Brockton  (Massachusetts)  Business  College;  H. 
E.  Petzold,  McIntosh  School,  Lawrence,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  John  Thomas,  Thomas  Business  College, 
Waterville,  Maine;  Donald  Post,  Post  Junior 
College,  Waterbury,  Connecticut;  and  John  W. 
Archibald,  Salem  (Massachusetts)  Commercial 
School. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 

President:  George  E.  Bigelow,  Brockton  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Business  College. 

Vice-President:  Clark  F.  Murdough,  Edgewood 
(Rhode  Island)  Secretarial  School. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Dorothy  L.  Salter,  Salter  Sec¬ 
retarial  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

New  members  elected  to  the  Association  at 
Be  meeting  were  J.  William  Cyr,  principal  of 
Thibodeau  College,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts; 
Orton  Beach,  owner  of  the  Greenfield  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Secretarial  School;  and  Mrs.  Marion 
H.  Thurber,  director  of  McIntosh  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Egel- 
ston,  Rutland  (Vermont)  Business  College,  was 
admitted  to  honorary  membership. 


Miss  Lina  Moulton,  formerly  of  Danville 
(Illinois)  High  School,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  at  Southern  State 
Normal  School,  Springfield,  South  Dakota.  She 
received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  a  teacher’s  diploma  from  Gregg 
College.  Miss  Moulton  is  treasurer  of  the  Alpha 
Iota  branch  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  honorary 
educational  sorority. 

Changes  in  Southern  Schools 

Miss  Josephine  Pitcock,  formerly  at  Camp¬ 
bell  College,  Buie’s  Creek,  North  Carolina,  is 
now  supervising  practice  teachers  at  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Solon  Gentry,  now’  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Christie  Snead,  formerly  at  Blackstone  Col¬ 
lege,  Virginia,  and  Miss  Emma  Katherine 
Cobb,  formerly  at  Newtown  High  School,  have 
also  joined  the  Winthrop  College  faculty. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  R.  Dixon  has  succeeded  Mrs. 
Esther  L.  Runyon  as  head  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  at  East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur, 
Mississippi.  Mrs.  Dixon  was  formerly  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Lafayette  High  School,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Pieratt,  formerly  at  Union 
College,  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  St.  Petersburg  (Florida)  Junior  College. 

G.  H.  Parker  has  been  promoted  from  as¬ 
sistant  professor  to  associate  professor  of  business 
education  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Parker  has  taught  at  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at 
New  Mexico  Normal  University.  He  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Alberta  Balmer  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Commerce  Department  at  Union 
College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  She  formerly 
taught  at  the  Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School. 

Miss  Verda  Head  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  Secretarial  Science  Department  at  Fairfax 
Hall,  Waynesboro,  Virginia.  Miss  Head  had 
taught  at  the  Cumberland  High  School,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wigginton,  formerly  at 
Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  Technical  High 
School,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Georgia  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Statesboro. 

Dr.  Ruth  E.  Thomas  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  to  head  the 
Department  of  Secretarial  Science  in  Georgia 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon.  Dr.  Thomas  formerly 
taught  at  East  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College. 
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Business  education  lost  a  leading  figure  with 
the  death  on  November  28  of  Miss  Juliet  M. 
Smith,  who  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 
president  of  the  Munson  School,  San  Francisco. 

Before  taking  an  executive  position  with  the 
Munson  School,  Miss  Smith  was  associated  with 
the  Anna  Head  School,  Berkeley.  She  furthered 
the  education  of  many  young  men  and  women 
at  her  own  expense,  and  was  widely  known  for 
her  philanthropy  in  many  directions.  She  leaves 
five  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Elliot  Smith,  suc¬ 
ceeds  her  as  director  of  the  school. 

Miss  Smith  was  a  director  of  the  Women’s 
Athletic  Club  and  a  sponsor  of  the  interests  of 
the  San  Francisco  Musical  Association.  She  held 
memberships  in  the  Western  Women’s  Club,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Services  were  held  November  30  at  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church,  where  she  had  been  a  very 
active  worker. 

Colonel  M.  David  Burgess,  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Division,  died  at 
Bowie  Field,  Texas,  on  August  20. 

Colonel  Burgess  was  a  commercial  teacher  on 
the  faculty  of  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  twenty-three  years.  He 
had  served  in  the  first  World  War  as  a  captain 
and  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  He  had 
been  active  in  military  afiairs  since  that  time 
and  was  called  to  active  duty  in  March,  1941. 

Dr.  Giles  Murrel  Ruch,  Chief  of  the 

Research  and  Statistical  Service,  Vocational 

Division,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  died  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  November  15, 
1943.  He  was  nationally  known  in  the  field  of 
psychology,  mental  measurements,  and  vocational 
guidance.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 

Oregon,  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

During  his  association  with  the  Office  of 

Education,  Dr.  Ruch  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion. 

First  Lieutenant  Leun  H.  Showalter,  of 
the  Air  Transport  Command,  Army  Air  Force, 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash  near  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  on  October  15,  1943.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Show- 
waiter,  and  a  brother,  Boyd. 

Lt.  Showalter  w’as  a  member  of  Beta  Chapter 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national  honorary  fra¬ 
ternity  in  business  education,  and  taught  in 
Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City. 


Thaddeus  J.  K£EFE,  headmaster  of  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School,  Boston,  died  recently 
after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Keefe  had  also  been 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  at  the 
Roxbury  school  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  taught  at  Boston  University 
and  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School.  Mr.  Keefe 
studied  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  Bos¬ 
ton  University.  Walter  E.  Leidner,  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Keefe. 

George  Rexford  Wcx>dmore,  an  ensign  in 
the  amphibious  division  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  reported  by  the  War  Department 
killed  in  action  on  September  10.  Ensign  Wood- 
was  formerly  a  business  teacher  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  schools.  He  received  two  degrees  from 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  and  was  a  member 
of  Beta  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Francis  B.  Lippold,  yeoman  first  class,  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve,  died  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  September  9, 
after  a  short  illness. 

Before  his  enlistment  Mr.  Lippold  was  a 
teacher  of  business  subjects  at  the  Mepham  High 
School,  Bellmore,  Long  Island,  New  York.  He 
was  married  in  July,  1943,  to  Claire  G.  Igoe,  a 
teacher  at  the  Bayport  (New  York)  High  School. 

As  WE  GO  TO  PRESS,  we  are  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Clay  D.  Slinker,  former  director 
of  business  education  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines 
and  past  president  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation.  A  more  detailed  obituary 
will  appear  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World. 

- ^ - 

Selling  in  America 

yHE  SOUND  SLIDEFILMS  in  a  series  entitled  "Sell¬ 
ing  in  America,’’  for  use  in  classes  in  distributive 
education,  dramatize  Benjamin  Franklin’s  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  association  as  applied  to  mod¬ 
ern  salesmanship.  The  slidefilms  reflect  a  cross- 
section  of  experience  gained  from  more  than  six 
million  training  meetings  held  by  nationally- 
known  companies  in  eighty-seven  different  fields 
of  business. 

Individual  slidefilms  in  the  series  are  "Getting 
Them  Talking,’’  "Being  Agreeable,”  "Getting 
Together,”  "Keeping  Your  Neck  In,”  and  "Tell¬ 
ing  the  Whole  Story.”  Each  of  them  dramatizes 
specific  problems  and  procedures  in  the  selling 
process. 

These  slidefilms  were  prepared  by  the  Jam 
Handy  Organization,  2900  East  Grand  Boule¬ 
vard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  January  Transcription  Tests 

CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions.  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  The  letters  are  count¬ 
ed  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20  words 
each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  Frank  Poe,  Raleigh  Inn, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
Charles  Tucker,  State  Hotel,  Dayton  5,  Ohio. 

(Dictate  at  SO  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Poe:  The  splendid 
business  you  are  doing  on  Pond  Rice  is  very 
gratifying.  Especially  /  pleasing,  I  may  add, 
is  the  fact  that  you  have  established  this 
brand  in  your  territory  so  quickly.  Customers 
are  /  writing  in  almost  daily  for  it.  They  like 
the  rice;  and,  once  they  have  used  it,  they 
will  not  buy  any  other  brand.  /  They  realize 
that  they  cannot  buy  this  brand  from  any  other 
house.  So  keep  on  pushing  Pond  Rice  for 
all  you  are  (1)  worth. 

Your  commission  check  for  $115.77  is  en¬ 
closed.  Sincerely  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  /  Mr.  Tucker:  You 
have  not  sent  us  an  order  for  tea  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  wondering  what  is  wrong. 

If  you  /  let  a  day  go  by  without  selling 
tea  to  some  of  the  custonriers  whom  you  call  on 
— the  retail  trade,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  insti¬ 
tutions — you  are  losing  much  profitable  busi 
ness  that  you  cannot  afford  to  lose.*  The  busi¬ 
ness  /  is  there  to  get.  Someone  will  get  it. 
If  you  don’t,  your  competitor  will.  In  that  case, 
he  will  make  the  profit  that  (2)  you  could 
very  easily  have  earned. 

There  is,  as  we  said,  plenty  of  business;  but 
it  goes  to  those  who  go  after  /  it.  Why  can’t 
you  be  the  go-getter.^ 

Please  send  us  your  itinerary  for  the  next 
fourteen  days.  Cordially  yours,  (240  standard 
words  including  addresses) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions.  Dictate  the  ad esses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  These  letters  are  count¬ 
ed  in  15-second  dictation  units  of  25  words 
each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Henr)’  Travers,  Clay 
House,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Letter  No.  2: 
Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  Pool  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Carl  Ellis,  Arthur 
Hotel,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Travers:  As  an 
aid  to  consumer  education,  we  are  having  a 
counter  card  printed  with  a  description  of  the 
United  /  States  Government  grades  for  canned 
foods.  l*hese  cards  bear  our  imprint  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grades  and  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  this  week. 

The  /  grades  listed  are  Grade  A,  or  Fancy; 
Grade  B,  or  Choice;  Grade  C,  or  Standard; 
and  Substandard.  Grades  A,  B,  and  C  are  al¬ 
most  equally  wholesome.  /  They  differ,  how¬ 
ever,  in  appearance,  flavor,  and  texture.  The 
standards  are  determined  by  such  factors  as 
size,  color,  tenderness,  (1)  etc. 

Your  dealers,  I  think,  will  find  these  cards 
most  interesting.  Let  us  know  about  how  many 
you  will  be  able  to  distribute.  Yours  /  sincerely. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Tucker:  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary’  for  us  at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  family  sizes  of  /  Pond 
Extracts.  Last  year,  you  may  remember,  we 
had  a  most  successful  contest.  We  plan  to 
carry  on  the  same  kind  of  contest  and  shall 
again  award  points  on  the  sizes  sold. 

This  contest  is  open  to  salesmen  catering 
to  the  retail-store  trade.  The  sizes  sold  to 
retailers  range  (2)  from  ounce  to  4  ounces, 
inclusive. 

You  must  keep  a  record  of  your  sales,  as  you 
have  done  heretofore.  This  record  should  in- 
^  elude  the  date,  /  the  customer’s  name,  the  size 
of  the  bottle,  the  quantity,  and  the  total  num- 
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bcr  of  points  allotted  to  the  sale.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  ot  keeping  /  the  records  straight,  we  have 
tally  sheets  that  fit  into  your  cost  book.  Sin¬ 
cerely, 

Letter  So.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Ellis:  The  bean 
market  was  discussed  at  our  sales  /  meeting 
last  Friday  night.  Taking  present  conditions 
into  consideration,  we  agreed  that  prices  were 
low.  We  ret  erred  specifically  (3)  to  the  lima 
bean  market. 

today  we  received  reports  of  a  sharp  ad¬ 
vance.  This  will  atfect  prices  on  the  entire 
California  /  olfering  of  beani.  We  are  giving 
you  this  information  so  that  you  may  pass  it 
on  to  those  of  your  trade  who  are  using 
Inna  beans  /  extensively. 

VC’e  shall  not  change  our  price,  1  can  assure 
you,  until  we  are  really  forced  to  do  so. 
\'ours  truly,  (400  standard  words,  including 
addresses) 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions.  Dictate  the  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  unusual 
names  in  the  addresses.  These  letters  are 
counted  in  13 -second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Quality  Market,  3  Main  Street, 
Athol,  Massachusetts.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  Henry 
Travers,  Maple  Inn,  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  Carl  Ellis,  Arthur  Hotel, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  Of  course,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  canned  fruit  label  their  cans  in  the 
order  of  quality.  Some  manufacturers  /  do 
this;  nuny  do  not.  The  contents  of  a  can  are 
examined  by  a  Government  inspector,  who 
bases  his  decision  on  the  color,  shape,  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  /  of  the  fruit  and  on  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  defects. 

Only  two  grades — fancy  and  choice — are 
marked  for  fruits  for  salad  use.  The  quantity 
of  fruits  may  vary  within  set  limits.  /  How¬ 
ever,  for  each  6  ounces  of  fruit  and  syrup, 
there  must  be  at  least  one  piece  of  each  variety. 
An  18-ounce  can,  for  example,  must  have  at 
least  three  pieces  (1)  of  each  kind  of  fmit. 
Fancy-grade  fruit  must  be  of  good  color  for 
each  variety,  uniform  in  size,  and  fairly  free 
from  defects. 


The  choice  grade,  although  it  contains 
fruit  /  of  a  lower  quality  than  that  of  the  fancy 
grade,  is,  nevertheless,  very  good.  The  syrup 
in  the  finished  product  must  contain  at  least 
18  per  cent  sugar.  /  Yours  very  truly. 

Letter  So.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Travers:  Congrat¬ 
ulations  on  the  fine  order  of  Januar)’  6  sent  in 
for  the  Home  Food  Stores  in  Burlington. 

We  have  no  job  lot  /  or  special  consign¬ 
ment  to  close  out  right  now.  The  salesmen  in 
Providence  and  Boston,  who  have  done  a  fine 
job  on  Pond  Rice,  are  responsible  for  the  feel¬ 
ing  we  have  that  (2)  you  can  do  as  good  a 
job  in  Vermont.  Jones  wrote  that  he  sold  four 
retailers  in  Kingston  a  case  each  at  $2.75.  You 
can  do  this,  I  am  sure,  if  /  Jones  can.  Let  us 
know  by  the  tenth  how  successful  you  have 
been.  Yours  sincerely. 

Letter  So.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Ellis:  As  we  have 
not  heard  from  you  regarding  the  prospects 
for  Bonny  Wheat  Flakes,  /  we  are  writing  to 
ask  whether  you  have  called  on  the  persons 
whose  names  we  gave  you. 

We  have  placed  another  order  for  200  cases 
of  these  flakes.  The  repeat  orders  /  are  com¬ 
ing  in  nicely. 

Follow  up  these  prospects  at  once  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  See  that  Bonny 
Wheat  Flakes  are  displayed  and  sampled.  Give 
them  half  a  chance,  and  (3)  large  repeat 
orders  will  come  in  steadily.  Cordially  yours, 
(4f^0  standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Predictation  Pointers 

(Based  on  actual  tests  of  the  letters) 
DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

Junior  Test 

Review  the  capitalization  of  trade  and 
brand  names.  (Although  Nabisco  Wafers  is 
capitalized,  wafers  used  alone  is  not.) 

Drill  on  the  following  words:  commercial, 
commission,  commerce,  commit,  committee, 
commodity,  comment,  commend,  command, 
commence. 

Review  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  dash. 

Slang  words,  such  as  go-getter,  may  be  en¬ 
closed  in  quotation  marks  or  not,  according 
to  individual  judgment.  Overuse  of  quotation 
marks  should  be  discouraged,  how’ever,  because 
it  often  indicates  that  the  user  is  not  sure  of 
himself. 
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over  this  procedure  in  the  Senior  Project, 
capitalizing  beans  and  lima  beans  where  no 
trade  name  was  mentioned. 

Emphasize  the  correct  writing  of  percentages: 
8  per  cent,  a  figure,  with  per  cent  as  two 
words. 

Superior  Test 

The  word  canned,  transcribed  as  candied, 
failed  a  paper  when  these  letters  were  tested. 

Drill  on  the  following  words:  deft,  definite, 
defy,  define,  defect,  defective,  defer,  differ,  dif¬ 
ference,  different,  difficult,  difficulty,  difficulties. 

Review  the  rules  for  writing  ordinal  num¬ 
bers — second,  fourth,  ninth,  etc. 

You  may  spell  aloud  Bonny,  in  the  trade 
name  in  Letter  No.  3,‘  if  students  request 
you  to  do  so. 


Senior  Test 

Here  again  we  have  capitalization  problems. 
Government  is  capitalized  when  it  refers  to 
our  Federal  Government,  but  not  when  it  re¬ 
fers  to  state  or  city  governments. 

Grade  is  to  be  capitalized  in  terms  like  Grade 
A,  but  not  when  used  alone.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  rule  governing  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  (or  noncapitalization)  of  wafer.  Failure 
to  capitalize  choice,  fancy,  etc.,  in  Letter  No.  1, 
will  not  be  penalized. 

Review  the  use  of  figures.  Note  that  figures 
should  always  be  used  with  units  of  measure: 
10  tons,  1/2  pound,  7  miles. 

A  test  student  capitalized  Pond  Rice  in  the 
Junior  Project,  continued  to  capitalize  rice 
when  it  was  not  a  trade  name,  and  carried 
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Motivate  the  Business  Law  Lesson 


as  an  Introduction  to  Law 


R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


Motivating  materials  and  devices  can 
be  very  meaningful  tools  of  instruction 
in  business  law.  The  principles  of  law  taught 
in  the  classroom  will  stay  with  the  student 
longer  if  the  law  is  shown  to  him  in  action. 
This  goal  can  be  achieved  in  some  degree  by 
the  use  of  a  pretest  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  any  subject, 
it  is  desirable  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  the 
student  knows  about  the  subject.  Such  an  in¬ 
ventory  tends  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  sub¬ 


ject  and  a  desire  to  learn,  and  it  provides  the 
teacher  with  a  guide  or  measure  by  which  he 
may  measure  the  student’s  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  answer  to  each  question  in  the  following 
pretest  is  either  "Yes”  or  "No.”  The  answers 
are  shown  here  in  parentheses. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  questions  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  The  duplicated  question  sheets  can  be 
used  again  if  students  are  instructed  to  write 
the  answers  on  a  separate  sheet,  in  spaces  num¬ 
bered  from  1  through  60. 


1.  May  a  minor  ever  be  held  criminally  liable  for 
his  wrongdoings?  (Yes) 

2.  Is  the  source  of  the  highest  law  in  any  state  the 
constitution  of  that  state?  (No) 

3.  Does  the  breaking  of  an  agreement  always  en¬ 
title  the  injured  party  to  damages?  (No) 

4.  Are  simple,  unwritten  contracts  ever  made  in 
business?  (Yes) 

5.  May  a  person  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  make 
a  valid  contract?  (Yes) 

6.  Is  a  husband  liable  for  the  necessaries  purchased 
by  a  wife  for  herself?  (Yes) 

7.  Can  a  minor  get  back  the  money  that  he  paid  for 
an  article  if  he  returns  the  article  to  the  dealer? 
(Yes) 

8.  Is  a  check  bearing  a  Sunday  date  valid?  (Yes) 

9.  Does  a  legally  enforceable  contract  result  from  an 
agreement  entered  into  on  a  weekday  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  Sunday?  (No) 

10.  Does  an  offer  made  in  jest,  but  accepted  in  good 
faith  by  the  offeree,  result  in  a  valid  contract? 
(Yes) 

11.  Is  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  an  offer,  so  that  its  acceptance  results 
in  an  enforceable  contract?  (No) 

12.  Can  a  person  who  returned  a  lost  article  without 
knowing  that  a  reward  had  been  offered  for  its 
return  recover  the  reward?  (No) 

1 3.  May  a  person  who  promised  to  hold  an  offer  open 
for  a  definite  period  of  time  withdraw  the  offer 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time?  (No) 

14.  Is  a  contract  in  which  fraud  is  present  always 
void?  (No) 

15.  May  a  creditor  who  had  agreed  to  accept  J75  in 
full  payment  of  a  $100  debt,  long  overdue,  later 
bring  suit  for  the  $25  balance?  (Yes) 

16.  Does  a  promise  to  pay  a  fireman  $100  if  he  will 
rescue  a  child  from  a  burning  building  result  in 
a  contract  enforceable  at  law?  (No) 


17.  Is  an  oral  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  en¬ 
forceable?  (No) 

18.  May  an  oral  contract  ever  be  enforced  in  court? 
(Yes) 

19.  Must  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  be 
reduced  to  writing  to  make  it  binding  on  the 
promisor?  (Yes) 

20.  May  a  person  establish  himself  as  a  creditor  by 
voluntarily  paying  another  person’s  debts?  (No) 

21.  Must  a  person  to  whom  a  contract  has  been  as¬ 
signed  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor?  (No) 

22.  May  a  money  claim  under  a  contract  be  assigned 
by  one  party  to  the  contract  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  party?  (Yes) 

23.  Is  a  debt  discharged  at  the  time  a  creditor  ac¬ 
cepts  a  check  in  payment?  (No) 

24.  May  a  creditor  reject  an  offer  of  $100  in  dimes  in 
payment  of  a  $100  debt?  (No) 

25.  Does  every  transfer  of  title  in  goods  require  a 
money  consideration?  (No) 

26.  Does  the  loss  caused  by  the  destruction  of  goods 
that  have  been  sold  but  have  not  been  delivered 
to  the  buyer  fall  on  the  seller?  (No) 

27.  Can  the  finder  of  a  lost  article  convey  a  good 
title  to  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value?  (No) 

28.  May  a  person  ever  convey  good  title  to  personal 
property  if  he  has  no  title  to  it  himself?  (Yes) 

29.  Does  title  to  goods  sold  on  approval  pass  to  the 
buyer  on  delivery?  (No) 

30.  May  a  person  who  acquires  title  to  property 
through  fraud  convey  a  good  title  to  an  innocent 
purchaser  for  value?  (Yes) 

31.  Does  the  buyer  in  a  C.O.D.  sale  have  the  right 
to  examine  the  goods  when  they  are  delivered  to 
him?  (No) 

32.  Must  the  buyer,  when  rejecting  goods  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  contract,  return  them 
to  the  seller?  (No) 
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Dues  the  mechanic  who  repairs  an  autoniobile 
ever  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  give  up  pos-^ession 
of  the  car  to  the  owner?  (Yes) 

'4  bfust  a  person  who  borrows  any  article  of  per- 
•^onal  property  replace  it  if  it  is  stolen  while  in 
his  possess  on?  (Yes) 

^5.  Is  an  innkeeper  liable  for  any  losses  resulting 
from  the  theft  of  a  guest’s  property  from  his 
room?  (Yes) 

^6.  May  a  passenger  on  a  train  who  is  injured  with¬ 
out  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  hold  the  railroad  company  liable  for  his 
injuries?  (No) 

s”.  Must  an  innkeeper  accept  as  a  guest  anv  reputable 
person  s^ho  appl  es  if  the  accommodations  are 
available?  (Yes) 

38.  May  title  to  a  note,  draft,  check,  or  other  negoti-' 
able  instrument  be  transferred  to  a  third  party 
if  it  is  written  in  pencil?  (Yes) 

39.  Can  a  check  payable  to  the  order  of  a  fictitious 
or  nonexistent  person  be  negotiated?  (Yes) 

40.  Is  a  note  that  promises  to  pay  money  or  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  option  of  the  holder  negotiable? 
(Yes) 

41.  Does  a  bank  on  which  a  check  is  drawm  owe  any 
dut>'  to  the  holder  of  the  check?  (No) 

42.  Is  paper  money  a  promissory  note  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?  (Yes) 

43.  Has  a  person  who  draws  a  check  on  a  bank  in 
which  he  has  insufficient  funds  committed  a 
wrong  for  which  he  can  be  held  criminally  li¬ 
able?  (Yes) 

44.  Must  checks  be  made  out  on  the  printed  check 
forms  supplied  by  the  bank?  (No) 

45.  Is  the  person  whose  name  has  been  forged  on  a 
check  that  has  been  cashed  by  the  bank  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  fraudulent  amount?  (No) 

46.  Must  the  holder  of  a  check  write  his  name  on  the 
back  of  the  check  if  he  wishes  to  transfer  it  to 
another  by  means  of  a  blank  indorsement?  (Yes) 


47.  Is  a  person  who  is  induced  through  fraud  to 
sign  a  negotiable  note  liable  for  its  payment  if 
the  note  gets  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
holder?  (Yes) 

48.  Gin  a  negotiable  instrument  on  which  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  maker  has  been  forged  be  enforced 
by  an  innocent  holder?  (No) 

49.  Does  a  contract  of  guaranty  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  contract  that  it  guarantees  require 
a  separate  consideration  to  support  the  agreement 
between  the  guarantor  and  the  creditor?  (No) 

50.  Must  the  beneficiary,  in  life  insurance,  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured  at 
the  time  of  his  death?  (No) 

51.  May  a  person  whose  property  is  insured  for 
more  than  its  full  value  recover  the  entire  amount 
of  insurance  carried  if  the  property  is  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire?  (No) 

52.  Is  a  fraudulent  statement  made  by  an  agent  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  binding  on  his 
principal?  (Yes) 

53.  May  a  minor  be  an  agent?  (Yes) 

54.  May  a  partnership  result  from  an  oral  contraa? 
(Yes) 

55.  Are  dividends  always  paid  in  cash?  (No) 

56.  Is  a  stockholder  ever  entitled  to  more  than  one 

vote  ?  ( Yes ) 

57.  May  a  person  obtain  an  injunct'on  to  prexent  an 
airplane  from  being  flown  over  his  land?  (No) 

58.  Is  the  possession  of  property  essential  to  owner 
ship?  (No) 

59.  Does  a  wage  earner  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  Insurance  System  become  en¬ 
titled  to  monthly  benefits  from  the  tlate  of  his 
retirement,  if  he  retires  because  of  injuries  or 
ill  health  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-fiver* 
(No) 

60.  Is  an  employer  ever  liable  for  injuries  to  an  em¬ 
ployee,  occurring  while  "on  the  job,”  if  the 
employee  contributed,  through  negligence,  to  his 
ow'n  injuries?  (Yes) 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON 
(See  pages  276-  277 > 

Awards  Department.  The  Business  Tducation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

1  I  plan  to  enter  approximately  students  in  your  Seventh  Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 

test.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February  1,  1944. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each,  student  reprints  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  project.  Remittance  enclosed  $ - 

Name . 

School  . . 

School  Address . 

City  and  State . 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any.) 
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JESSIE  CRAHAM,  Editor 


Upgrading  and  Outgrading 
In  Business  Education 

Walter  C.  Eells,  First  Annual  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  Lecture,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  1943,  39  pages,  50  cents. 

Business  education  is  moving  upward  and  onward 
.tnd  should  continue  to  move  in  that  direction, 
according  to  Dr.  Walter  C.  Fells,  who  was  selected 
by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  to  give  their  first  annual  lecture 
on  business  educat On.  Dr.  Eells  came  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  "nonexpert”  in  the  field  of  business  education, 
but  the  lecture  reveals  familiarity  with  the  publica¬ 
tions  and  careful  thought  concerning  the  problems. 

As  "business  and  business  occupations  at  all  levels 
are  the  backbone  of  our  national  life,"  upgrading 
and  outgrading  should  be  taking  place  in  business 
education  in  preparation  for  postwar  davs.  Dr.  Eells 
gives  us  a  ver>'  encouraging  picture  of  the  future  for 
business  education. 

Dr.  Eells’s  many  studies  in  junior  college  education 
have  linked  his  name  closely  to  that  area.  When  he 
mentions  "upgrading”  of  business  education,  he  is 
thinking  of  education  in  public  junior  colleges.  He  is 
not  thinking  of  the  present  emergency  days,  when 
junior  high  school  pupils  may  be  employed  as  typists, 
but  of  the  postwar  world.  Teachers  should  not  worry 
about  their  positions,  for  teacher  upgrading  is  a  part 
of  the  plan. 

"Outgrading”  means  expansion:  curricula  to  meet 
varied  needs,  business  education  for  employed  adults, 
more  consumer  education,  more  Federal  aid  for 
education,  and  an  expansion  of  research  studies  in 
business  education.  There  is  no  ground  for  disagree¬ 
ment  on  these  items. 

There  is  a  brief  section  on  degrees  in  business 
education,  w  th  a  surprisingly  long  list  of  different 
degrees  granted  to  students  who  finish  junior  college, 
four-year  college,  or  graduate  courses.  These  degrees 
range  from  "Associate  of  Science  in  Business”  to 
"Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Business  Administration,” 
through  a  large  variety  of  titles  used  in  recognition 
of  achievement  in  business  education. 

Dr.  Eells  concludes  that  business  education  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction  of  upgrading  and  out- 
grading  its  program.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  too,  is  moving 


in  the  right  direction  by  establishing  an  annual 
lecture  in  business  education.  They  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  first  in  the  series. 

Latin  America,  Its  Place  in  World  Lite 

Samuel  G.  Inman,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co., 
New  York,  1943,  Second  Edition,  462  pages, 
S3.75. 

lliere  is  a  strong  movement  in  American  education 
with  the  goal  of  making  every  young  person  bi¬ 
lingual.  Spanish  is  the  chosen  subject  in  many 
schools,  not  only  because  of  our  "Good  Neighbor” 
policy  but  also  because  of  our  business  dealings  with 
Latin  America.  Courses  in  Spanish  shorthand 
(Taquigrafia  Gregg)  and  in  Latin- American  corre¬ 
spondence  are  offered. 

Business  people  who  make  a  success  of  dealings 
with  Latin- American  businessmen  know  the  language, 
understand  business  organization  and  customs,  and 
know  something  about  the  psychology  of  the  Latin 
American. 

This  book  by  Mr.  Inman  is  one  of  a  study  list 
provided  by  the  Latin- American  Union  for  the 
American  Business  Writing  Association.  The  ex¬ 
pressed  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  answer  questions 
about  what  our  good  neighbors  are  thinking  and 
what  they  have  said  and  done  during  important 
crises  in  their  history. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  report  on  Latin  America — 
racial  backgrounds,  evolution  of  the  various  states 
toward  democracy,  the  products  of  commerce,  labor 
problems,  communist  activities,  the  Nazi  driv(», 
spiritual  cutrents,  and  inter-American  trade.  The 
prediction  is  made  that  the  changes  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  be  greater  than  those  in  the 
past  four  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Inman,  the  author  of  many  books  on  Latl»i 
America,  has  written  out  of  his  personal  experience 
and  long  years  of  study.  This  book,  selected  at 
random  from  the  ABWA  list,  is  easily  read  and  full 
of  information.  The  person  who  decides  to  follow 
the  topic  through  the  entire  list  has  an  enjoyable 
and  satisfactory  time  ahead  of  him. 

Your  High  School  Record — Does  it  Count? 

Robert  D.  Falk,  South  Dakota  Press,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  Third  Revision,  1943,  124 
pages,  S2.25  (quantity  discounts). 

If  any  field  of  education  should  maintain  com¬ 
munity  contacts,  it  is  business  education.  One  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  in  teaching  and  in  guid¬ 
ance  is  the  letter  from  the  businessman,  advising 
pupils  of  the  qualities  and  skills  necessary  to  success 
in  the  business  world.  Obviously,  not  every  one  of 
the  fifty  thousand  teachers  of  business  subjects  in 
the  country  can  hope  to  get  letters  from  key  business 
e:{ecutives.  It  is  asking  too  much,  also,  that  business 
supply  all  classrooms  with  sample  application  forms 
and  copies  of  rating  sheets. 

All  this  material  and  more  is  available  to  every 
teacher  through  this  1943  collection  made  by  the 
State  High  School  Supervisor  of  South  Dakota.  The 
majority  of  organizations  represented  by  letters  and 
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rating  sheets  are  business  concerns,  although  the  War 
Department,  industry,  and  universities  appear  also. 

An  excellent  sample  of  the  advice  given  to  high 
school  pupils  is  this  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission:  "...  I  urge  every  individual  high 
school  boy  and  girl  to  remember  he  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  unit  in  a  Nation  which  exists  because  individu¬ 
ality  itself  is  indispensable.  .  .  .  Stay  in  school  until 
you  are  called,  get  physically  fit,  work  hard,  and  try 
to  develop  at  least  one  skill  critical  in  your  country’s 
need.” 

Inter-American  Education 

A  Curriculum  Guide,  Effie  G.  Bathurst  and 
Helen  K.  Mackintosh,  Washington,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1943,  66  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  15  cents. 

Gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  curriculum 
with  its  potentialities  for  inter-American  education, 
and  describes  units  of  work  on  various  aspects  of  the 
study  of  other  American  republics  as  carried  on  in 
the  demonstration  centers  which  were  set  up  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
co-operation  with  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Arithmetic  Knowledge 
of  High  School  Pupils 

Jacob  S.  Orleans  and  Emanuel  Saxe,  Re¬ 
search  Studies  in  Education,  No.  2,  The  School 
of  Education,  The  G)llege  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1943,  144  pages,  $1,  free  to  libraries, 
schools,  and  other  professional  agencies. 

Orleans  and  Saxe  have  again  rung  the  bell.  In  this 
research  study,  they  have  given  secondary-school 
teachers  a  yardstick  by  which  to  compare  the  student’s 
readiness  to  learn  commercial  arithmetic  with  his 
achievement  in  the  subject.  This  study  is  similar  to 
their  investigations  dealing  with  the  commercial  arith¬ 
metic  knowledge  of  college  students.*  The  former 
study  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably 
serious  need  for  improving  the  learning  of  arithmetic 
and  that  a  similar  analysis  of  the  arithmetic  knowl¬ 
edge  of  high  school  students,  especially  those  pursu¬ 
ing  the  commercial  curriculum,  could  serve  as  a  basis 
for  improving  the  work  in  commercial  arithmetic  at 
that  level. 

This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  types  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  the  high  school  pupils  experience,  the 
errors  they  make,  the  frequency  of  the  errors,  how 
they  make  them,  and  the  probable  causes  of  these 
errors. 

The  report  attempts  to  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  (and  it  seems  to  your  reviewer  that  it  does  it 
in  a  very  creditable  fashion,  presenting  findings  and 
conclusions  that  seem  to  be  both  valid  and  reliable). 


What  is  the  level  of  achievement  in  arithmetic  of 
pupils  about  to  begin  a  one-semester  course  in  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic? 

What  effect  does  a  semester’s  work  in  commercial 
arithmetic  have  on  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  in 
this  field? 

How  does  ,the  gain  compare  with  that  made  by 
pupils  who  do  not  study  commercial  arithmetic,  but 
who  study  bookkeeping,  elementary  business  training, 
or  algebra? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  arithmetic  knowledge  of 
different  groups  of  high  school  pupils  with  respect 
to  computation,  verbal  problems,  arithmetic  informa¬ 
tion,  business  information,  clerical  arithmetic? 

What  weaknesses  are  present  in  the  arithmetic 
knowledge  of  high  school  pupils  in  each  of  the  types 
of  arithmetic  work  mentioned? 

To  what  extent  does  the  learning  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  business  training,  or 
bookkeeping  correct  such,  deficiencies  or  disregard 
them? 

What  kinds  of  errors  do  the  pupils  make;  what  is 
the  relative  frequency  of  the  errors;  and  how  do  the 
pupils  make  them? 

What  are  the  probable  causes  of  these  errors? 

Have  the  pupils  learned  arithmetic  in  the  abstract 
and  by  rote,  or  have  they  learned  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  numbers  and  how  to  use  them? 

'The  answers  to  these  questions  are  based  on  data 
derived  from  the  performance  of  pupils  on  an  arithme¬ 
tic  test  prepared  by  the  authors.  The  computational 
tasks  and  the  problems  in  the  test  were  modeled  after 
similar  items  appearing  in  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
arithmetic  textlxwks  and  in  typical  elementary  school 
arithmetic  courses  of  study  planned  for  eight  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  among  the 
many  challenging  conclusions  drawn  by  Doctors  Or¬ 
leans  and  Saxe  from  their  study: 

In  place  of  learning  the  academic  subject  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  pupils  should  learn  to  deal  meaningfully  and 
and  purposefully  with  real  situations  that  require  the 
use  of  numbers. 

In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  learn  the  meanings 
of  numbers  and  how  to  use  them  in  such  real  situa¬ 
tions. 

All  arithmetic  "activities’’  must  have  concrete  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  pupil. 

All  learning  with  numbers  must  be  based  on  ade¬ 
quate  mastery  of  basic  concepts,  understandings,  and 
number  facts  as  developed  from  real,  meaningful, 
purposeful  situations. 

Methods  of  expressing  and  treating  numbers  must 
be  learned  not  as  "arithmetic"  but  as  fulfilling  spe¬ 
cific  needs. 

Pupils  must  learn  the  meanings  of  the  terms  they 
use. 

Pupils  must  learn  to  develop  initiative,  originality, 
independence,  and  reliability  in  dealing  with  num¬ 
bers,  particularly  with  new  situations. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  to  check  all  work  with 
numbers. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  to  evaluate  the  work  they 
do  and  the  outcomes  of  their  work  in  terms  of  the 
conditions  of,  or  limitations  set  by,  the  problem  with 
which  they  are  dealing. — R,  Robert  Rosenberg, 


*  Commercial  Arithmetic  Knowledge  of  Students  in 
a  Collegiate  School  of  Business,  Orleans  and  Saxe, 
Research  Studies  in  Education,  No.  1,  'The  School  of 
Education,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1941. 
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sources  such  as  a  floor  lamp  will  also  cause  the  therm¬ 
ostat  to  operate  inefficiently. 

Lots  of  Help  for*^  Nothing.  Would  you  like  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  twenty  fuel-saving  steps  out¬ 
lined  above?  The  General"®  Electric  Consumers  In¬ 
stitute  has  published  a  booklet  called  "Fuel  Conser¬ 
vation  Made  Easy”  that  gives  this  helpful***  informa¬ 
tion  plus  explicit  "check  lists”  for  all  types  of  heating 
systems.  Your  copy  is  free.  Just  write  to**“  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Consumers  Institute,  Department  G.  N., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  ask  for  "Fuel**®  Con¬ 
servation  Made  Easy.”  (484) 


Pamper  Your  Heat! 

General  Electric  Consumers  Institute 


PAMPER  those  B.T.U.'s — you’ll  need  them  in  order 
to  keep  warm  this  year.  Both  coal  and  oil  are 
precious.  Whether  you  use*®  one  or  the  other,  you’re 
virtually  "on  the  spot”  and  you’re  going  to  have  to 
make  the  most  of  your  allotment.** 

You  can,  too — in  many  ways.  More  ways  than 
are  apparent  when  you  sit  down  and  gloomily  reflect 
on  how  cold  you’re*®  going  to  be  this  winter.  Try, 
instead,  to  figure  out  how  warm  you  can  be  with 
your  fuel  allowance,  whethei*®  or  not  you  feel  it  is 
adequate.  Many  times  an  "inadequate”  fuel  al¬ 
lowance  becomes  ample  when  you"®  pamper  your 
heat  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Here’s  help  on  how 
to  do  it. 

Halt  Escaping  Heat.  Here  are  apparent  and** 
npt-so-apparent  ways  to  halt  escaping  heat: 

1.  Install  ceiling  and  wall  insulation. 

2.  Install  storm  windows***  and  doors. 

3.  Install  weather  stripping. 

4.  Install  radiator  shields. 


Mine  the  Tin  in  Your  Kitchen 

AMERICA’S  kitchens  are  America’s  tin  mines  to¬ 
day,  since  the  Japs  control  most  of  the  world’s 
natural  tin*  resources.  Because  there  are  fewer  tin 
cans,  due  to  rationing,  there’s  a  growing  shortage 
that  may  be  serious**  for  the  production  of  Flying 
Fortresses  and  many  other  vital  war  products. 

Every  week — make  your  tin*®  count  toward  the 
final  victory.  (66) 


5.  Inspect  radiators  and  radiator***  valves  regularly. 

6.  Keep  heating  system  clean. 

7.  Check  heating  plant  insulation. 

8.  Check  hot  water"®  tank  and  heating  main  for 
efficiency. 

9.  Check  fireplace  chimneys. 

10.  Guard  against  air  leaks  in  the  heating  plant.** 

Save  Fuel.  Without  costing  you  a  penny,  too! 
Have  you  considered  all  of  these? 

1.  Reduce  normal  home  temperature.** 

2.  Shut  off  sun  rooms  and  porches. 

3.  Shut  off  unused  rooms. 

4.  Lower  heat  at  night. 

5.  Lower  heat  when  you**  leave  the  house. 

6.  Make  full  use  of  fireplaces. 

7.  Lower  heat  in  the  garage. 

8.  Keep  window  shades  drawn,  especially**  on  the 
side  of  the  house  where  the  wind  is  blowing. 

9.  Conserve  hot  water. 

10.  Lower  heat  when  you  open*®  windows  to  venti¬ 
late  the  house. 

Watch  the  Thermostat.  It  can  be  a  wastrel,  if 
you  don’t  look  out.  'There  should  be  no**  more  than 
two  degrees  variation  between  the  thermostat  setting 
and  the  actual  room  temperature.  If"®  there  is  a  greater 
variation  in  your  home,  have  your  heating  service 
man  check  this  important  part  of  your  heating***  plant. 

Proper  placement  of  the  thermostat  is  important. 
It  should  never  face  an  outside  door.  It  should  never*® 
be  located  so  that  a  fireplace  will  create  a  false  tem¬ 
perature  condition.  Direct  sunlight,  or  heat  from"® 
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Postwar  Planning  Now 

Summarized  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY’S  blueprints  for  the 
giant  task  of  converting  a  record  wartime  production 
back  to*  civilian  goods  without  loss  of  employment 
have  just  been  summarized  in  "Postwar  Planning 
Now,”  a  new  study  published*®  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Actual  peacetime  projects  already  under  way  in 
twenty-five  major*  industries  bid  well  to  startle  the 
man  on  the  street. 

Much  of  the  conversion  task  will  depend  on  the 
government’s*  policy  of  contract  termination,  inven¬ 
tory  disposal,  and  unloading  the  one  thousand  seven’" 
hundred  fifty-three  war  plants  it  has  spent  nine  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  construct  during  the  war.  This  has 
resulted  in’*  government  ownership  of  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  magnesium  capacity  and  a  high  percentage 
oP"  aluminum  facilities. 

Heavy  industry  is  faced  with  five  times  the  pre¬ 
war  steel  capacity.  The  use"®  of  powdered  metal  has 
made  it  possible  to  turn  out  machine  parts  in  twenty 
seconds  which  formerly  required**  from  one  to 
three  manhours.  Yet,  a  midwestern  plant  normally 
employing  thirty-two  thousand  workers  already** 
has  enough  postwar  projects  to  take  care  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  of  the  ninety  thousand  employed  there 
now.  About**  fifteen  thousand  are  expected  to  drift 
elsewhere  and  the  remainder  may  find  employment 
on  products  now  in  thc^  research  laboratories. 
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In  the  field  of  transportation,  airlines  are  planning 
for  five  hundred  transatlantic^  passengers  a  day, 
and  domestic  passenger  and  cargo  service  on  an  un¬ 
paralleled  scale.  Automobile^  makers  are  set  to 
step  up  their  output  by  fifty  per  cent  over  pre-war 
production  and  railroads  are  already®^  ordering  new 
lightweight  freight  cars  and  "sleeper-coaches.” 

Textile  products  in  the  postwar  years  will  lean 
to  blended**  fabrics  of  cotton,  rayon,  and  wool.  Born 
of  necessity,  blends  have  caught  on  so  well  that 
today  only  five  of**  New  England's  one  hundred 
twentv-seven  so-called  cotton  mills  are  still  turning 
out  cotton  goods  exclusively.  Carpet***  mills  are  set 
to  reach  normal  capacity  operations  providing  thirty 
thousand  jobs  within  five  months,*  after  having 
become  duck-makers  for  the  duration. 

Coal  is  slated  for  a  mighty  comeback,  probably 
at***  the  expense  of  oil.  The  wartime  practice  of 
farming  out  work  to  sub-contractors  will  continue. 
Chemicals  and***  plastics  will  really  hit  their  stride. 
In  fact,  postwar  plans  for  doubling  ethyl  cellulose 
output  were  hastily**®  hauled  out  ahead  of  time  to 
fill  a  vital  wartime  plastics  gap  right  now. 

Products  of  typical  American***  ingenuity  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  open  a  vast  potential  foreign  trade.  One 
chemical  producer  is**®  already  doing  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  annually  in  Latin  America,  selling  drugs  and 
cosmetics*”  to  Germany’s  onetime  staunchest  overseas 
customers.  Smaller  packages  to  meet  smaller  spending 
ability,**®  along  with  the  right  kind  of  promotion,  did 
the  trick  in  this  instance.  (533) 


I  SAW  a  delicate  flower  which  had  grown  up  two 
feet  high,  between  the  horses'  path  and  the  wheel 
track.  An  inch  more*®  to  the  right  or  left  had 
sealed  its  fate,  or  an  inch  higher;  and  yet  it  lived 
to  flourish  as  much  as  if  it  had  a*®  thousand  acres 
of  untrodden  space  around  it  and  never  knew  the 
danger  it  incurred.  It  did  not  borrow  trouble,*®  nor 
invite  any  evil  fate  by  apprehending  it.  (71) 


What’s  Your  Alibi? 


From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer’ 


IF  you  want  a  jolt,  and  a  plan  to  step  up  your 
power  of  achievement,  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Goode’s*®  book,  "How  to  Win  What  You 
Want.”  It’s  what  the  doctor  ordered! 

Goode  tells  about  Gene  Neely,  who  never  had  any** 
particular  energy  until  a  shotgun  carried  off  one  arm. 
Then  Neely  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable*® 
athletes  ever  entered  in  an  American  college.  He  was 
an  All-American  football  player,*®  a  star  center-fielder 
at  Dartmouth  and  later  in  a  semi-professional  league, 
a  low-score  golfer,  a  crack**®  tennis  player,  a  powerful 
wrestler,  a  strong  swimmer,  a  fast  sprinter,  a  billiards 
expert,  a  champion**®  trapshooter,  and  a  basketball 
forward. 

Or  consider  Walter  Schroeder,  a  Kansas  boy,  who, 
after  losing  a  leg***  trying  to  save  a  small  sister  from 
a  burning  building,  played  on  the  Buehler  basketball 
team,  shooting  eleven**®  points  in  one  game  with  his 
left  hand  because  he  had  to  hold  his  crutch  in  his 
right.  Or  Emory  Moyes,  an  Ohio***  lad  with  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis,  who  pitched  for  his  Germantown 
High  School  team  sitting  down,  winning  seventeen 
games*®  in  a  row,  with  an  average  of  eight  strike¬ 
outs. 

And  then  there  was  Louis  Pasteur,  who  was  so 
near-sighted  he  could**®  not  find  his  way  around  his 


own  laboratory  without  spectacles.  There  was  William 
Pitt,  one  of  England’s  ablest*”  statesmen,  who  bullied 
the  British  Parliament  with  his  crutches.  There  was 
Florence  Nightingale,  flat  on  her  back,*®®  reorganizing 
England's  hospitals.  There  was  Beethoven,  stone 
deaf,  writing  his  superb  symphonies. 

Now,  what’s  your*®  alibi  (281) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Sir: 

i 

Your  country  is  in  need  of  all  the  metal  it  can  get. 
Come  to  the  aid  of  your  country  with  all  the  metal*® 
you  can  get  at  this  time.  Tin,  lead,  and  nickel  will 
aid  our  men  in  licking  the  enemy. 

Yours  truly,  (39) 

Ann: 

Come  to  the  country  with  me  today.  A  merry 
time  will  be  had  by  all.  There  will  be  turkey  to  eat, 
and  Ned*®  will  make  tea. 

Meet  me  at  two  at  the  train. 

Mary  (29) 

Lee: 

I  can  go  to  the  game  at  Erie  and  I  would  like  you 
to  go  with  me.  Can  you  meet  me  at  the  train  by 
twelve?*®  It  will  be  a  good  game.  Our  men  are 
ready  to  meet  the  Erie  men  and  lick  them. 

Our  team  licked  the  Lynn  team  in  May. 

Ted  (40) 

Dick: 

Ray  Mack,  the  cattle  man,  came  today.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  many  of  our  cattle  at  a  good  rate.  At 
the*®  end  of  this  month  he  will  take  many  more. 
Would  you  like  him  to  take  your  cattle,  too?  He 
would  like  all  the  cattle  he**  can  get.  He  will  take 
the  cattle  to  market  by  train. 

Ned  (50) 

Mary: 

My  head  ached  when  I  was  in  Reading.  The  coun¬ 
try  air  here  aided  me  in  getting  well.  The  milk  and 
cream  here*®  will  aid  you  in  getting  well,  too.  Come 
in  May  and  remain  a  month. 

Ann  (32) 

Dear  Sir: 

There  was  a  train  wreck  at  Erie  today.  You  are 
needed  there.  Many  men  in  the  wreck  are  dead,  but 
many*®  more  need  to  be  treated. 

Yours  truly,  (26) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Madam: 

I  cannot  ship  the  red  ribbons  for  which  you  asked 
in  your  letter  of  the  tenth  because  you  did  not  g/re*® 
the  shade  you  would  like.  Would  you  like  the  same 
shade  that  I  shipped  you  two  months  back?  I  have 
that  shade  here  and  can  ship  it  to*®  you  without  delay. 
Today  some  green  ribbons  came,  in  many  shades. 
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I  think  you  will  like  this  green  ribbon.  I  am  putting'* 
two  little  pieces  in  this  letter  for  you  to  see. 

May  I  hear  from  you  soon? 

Yours  very  truly,  (78) 

Fred: 

I  have  studied  your  letter  of  the  sixteenth,  in  which 
vou  say  that  you  cannot  be  at  our  next  meeting.  As 
a*'  member,  it  is  your  business  to  be  there.  It  is 
our  plan  to  take  action  in  some  matters  that  cannot 
be  delayed.^" 

If  you  cannot  come  for  the  morning  session,  can 
you  not  at  least  be  there  for  the  evening  session? 

I  think  I  can*®  delay  the  business  meeting  until 
that  time.  Some  other  members  are  planning  to  come 
for  the  evening  session,  too.*® 

Very  truly  yours,  {%A) 

Mr.  Vale: 

I  have  come  back  today  from  my  first  visit  to  the 
branch  factory  in  Phoenix.  It  was  a  good  trip*'  and 
I  think  I  was  able  to  help  our  foreman  with  the 
plans  for  next  season. 

If  all  goes  well,  this  next  season  shoultt*  be  a 
very  good  one.  The  men  are  happy  because  their 
pay  was  raised;  and  I  am  happy  because  there  is 
work  for**  the  men,  which  means  that  the  factory  is 
making  money. 

There  is  one  matter  that  needs  settling,  and  that  is 
the  matter^  of  more  machinery  that  our  foreman  de¬ 
sires.  On  you,  as  a  favor,  make  a  trip  to  the  factory 
this"®  month  and  settle  the  matter? 

Yours  truly,  (107) 

Philip: 

The  name  for  which  you  asked  is  Grace  Macey. 
She  is  a  very  good  worker  and  I  think  she  can 
handle  your**  work.  You  can  reach  her  at  Plaza 
2041  from  9  to  5. 

Yours  very  truly,  (35) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 
By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Paul: 

The  concrete  road  on  which  my  daughter  and  I 
drove  home  the  other  day  was  blocked  by  a  tree  that 
fell  on  the*®  road.  I  asked  an  official  of  the  County 
Roads  Committee  several  times  to  send  some  men  to 
get  the  tree  off**  the  road  before  anyone  is  hurt,  but 
no  action  has  so  far  been  taken. 

As  the  road  is  still  blocked,  it  is*®  necessary  for  my 
daughter  and  me  to  take  another  road  home.  That 
road  is  hard  on  the  auto  because  of*®  several  holes  that 
need  filling. 

Yesterday  my  rear  axle  broke  as  I  was  ^ing  home, 
causing  me  no  little  delay,"®  to  say  nothing  of  the 
money. 

I  believe  that,  if  you  will  mention  this  matter  to 
the  County  Roads  Committee,'*'  immediate  action  will 
be  taken. 

Horace  (129) 

Dear  John: 

Much  as  I  should  like  to  share  your  birthday  cheer 
with  you,  /  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  the  office.  I 
have*'  not  been  able  to  get  anyone  to  take  my  place 
during  that  week.  I  was  also  told  that  the  officials  of** 


our  company  are  planning  an  important  sales  confer¬ 
ence  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be*®  pres¬ 
ent  to  tell  our  men  about  my  sales  methods.  Our 
business  has  been  growing  steadily,  but,  if  I  can  con¬ 
vince**  the  officials  to  agree  to  employ  the  plans  I 
have  prepared,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  future 
sales"®  will  be  even  greater  in  volume. 

Happy  birthday  to  you! 

Fred  (111) 

Dear  Sir: 

On  the  sixth,  my  daughter  and  my  sister  were  be¬ 
ing  driven  home  from  Reindeer  Park  by  Mr.  Hart. 
As  their*®  auto  neared  Church  Road  it  was  hit  by  one 
bearing  your  compands  name.  My  daughter  and  my 
sister  were  severely**  hurt  and  are  at  this  time  in  the 
hospital. 

If  you  desire  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  me  be¬ 
fore  I  take*®  action,  you  can  call  at  my  office  during 
the  coming  week. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

The  Cave  on  Thunder  Cloud 

From  “More  Tish” 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 
Part  IV 

SOMEHOW,  with  the  morning,*®**  our  suspicions,  if 
we  had  any,  vanished.  Mr.  Muldoon  had  been  up  at 
dawn,  and  when  we  wakened  he  had****  already 
brought  water  from  a  near-by  spring  and  was  boiling 
some  in  the  teakettle. 

Seen  by  daylight,  he  was  very***®  good-looking.  He 
had  blue  eyes  with  black  lashes,  and  dark-brown  hair, 
and  a  habit  of  getting  up  when  any  of  us****  did 
that  kept  him  on  his  feet  most  of  the  time.  His  limp 
was  rather  better — or  his  ankle.  . 

"That’s  what  a  little*®*®  mothering  has  done  for 
me,”  he  said  gayly,  over  his  coffee  and  mackerel. 
"It’s  a  long  time  since  I’ve  had  any*®*®  one  to  do 
anything  like  that  for  me.” 

"But  surely  your  wife — ”  began  Tish.  He  started 
and  changed  color.  We  all  saw***®  it. 

"My  wife!” 

"You’ve  got  a  wife  and  two  children,  haven't 
you  ?” 

He  looked  at  us  all  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
"Ladies,”  he  said,**®®  "I  see  some  of  my  painful 
history  is  known  to  you.  May  I  ask — is  it  too  much 
to  beg — that — that  we  do  not*®*®  discuss  that  part  of 
my  life.’” 

Tish  apologized  at  once.  We  could  not  tell,  from 
what  he  said,  whether  he  had  been  divorced****  or 
had  lost  them  all  from  scarlet  fever.  Whichever  it 
was,  I  must  say  he  was  not  depressed  for  very  long,***® 
although  he  had  reason  enough  for  depression,  as 
we  soon  learned. 

"It’s  like  this,”  he  said.  "They  know  I’m  hero 
in  the  glen — ****  the  outlaws,  I  mean.  'The  red- 
bearded  man,  Naysmith,  has  sworn  to  get  me.” 

"Get  you?”  from  Aggie. 

"Shoot  me.  'They’ve  got  the  glen***®  guarded. 
There’s  a  man  at  each  end  and  the  rest  are  covering 
the  hilltops.  A  squirrel  couldn’t  get  out  without 
their***®  knowledge.  I  might  have  before  I  got  this 
leg,  but  now  Tm  done  for.” 

"Oh,  no!”  we  chorused. 

"It  amounts  to  that,”  he  said**®*  dejectedly.  ’’They’ve 
been  watching  you  women  and  they’re  not  afraid  of 
you.  As  long  as  I  stay  in  the  cave  here  I’m***®  safe 
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enough,  but  let  me  poke  my  nose  out  and  I'm  gone. 
It's  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  hide  behind  a  wo¬ 
man’s®**  petticoats!” 

We  could  only  silently  sympathize. 

It  was  bright  and  clear  that  day.  The  sun  came 
out  and  dried  the  road  below.®“It  would  have  been; 
a  wonderful  day  to  go  on,  but  none  of  us  thought 
of  it.  As  Tish  said,  here  was  a  chance  to***  assist 
the  law  and  a  fellow  being  in  peril  of  his  life.  Our 
place  was  there. 

Even  had  we  doubted  Mr.®"  Muldoon’s  story,  we 
had  proof  of  it  before  noon.  A  man  with  a  gun 
came  out  on  a  ledge  of  rock  across  the  valley**  and 
stood,  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  peering  across  at 
our  cave.  Tish  was  hanging  some  of  our  clothing 
out  to  dry,®**  and,  although  she  saw  the  outlaw  as 
well  as  we  did,  she  did  not  flinch.  After  a  time,  the 
man  seemed  satisfied  and®*"  disappeared. 

We  put  in  a  quiet  and  restful  afternoon.  Once 
or  tw'ice  Mr.  Muldoon  slipped  out  into  the  thicket®* 
and  searched  the  glen  in  every  direction  with  his 
eyes.  He  had  asked  us,  if  the  outlaws  surprised  us, 
to  say®®  that  he  was  Tish’s  nephew,  Charlie  Sands, 
and  to  stick  to  it.  "Unless  it  is  Naysmith,”  he  said. 
"He  knows  me."  From  that  to®*  calling  us  Aunt 
Tish,  Aunt  Aggie,  and  Aunt  Lizzie  was  very  easy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Tish  called  me  aside.®** 
She  said  she  did  not  want  Mr.  Muldoon  to  feel  that 
he  was  a  burden,  but  that  we  were  almost  out  of 
provisions.®®  We  had  expected  to  buy  eggs,  milk, 
and  bread  at  farmhouses,  and  instead  we  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  cave.  She***  thought  there  was  a 
farm  up  the  glen,  having  heard  a  cow-bell,  and  she 
wanted  me  to  go  and  find  out. 

"Go  yourself!”  I®®  said  somewhat  rudely.  "If 
you  want  to  be  shot  down  in  your  tracks  by  out¬ 
laws,  well  and  good.  I  don’t.” 

Aggie,  called  aside,®*  refused  as  firmly  as  I  had. 
Tish  stood  and  looked  at  us  both  with  her  lip  curling. 

"Very  well,”  she  said  coldly;  "I**“  shall  go.  But 
if  I  get  my  neuralgia  again  from  wading  through 
the  creek  bottom,  don’t  blame  me!” 

She  put  on  hei*®  overshoes  and,  taking  a  tin 
bucket  for  milk  and  her  trusty  rifle,  she  started 
while  Mr.  Muldoom  was  showing*®*  Aggie  a  new 
game  of  solitaire.  I  went  to  the  cave  mouth  with 
her  and  listened  to  the  crackling  of  twigs  as"®  she 
slid  down  into  the  valley. 

The  next  two  hours  seemed  endless.  Mr.  Mul¬ 
doon,  tiring  of  solitaire,  had  rolled  himself*®*  up  in 
a  corner  and  was  peacefully  sleeping,  with  his  in¬ 
jured  foot  on  Aggie’s  pillow.  Aggie  and  I  sat*®  on 
guard,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cave  mouth,  and  stared 
down  at  the  valley,  which  was  darkening  rapidly. 

Tish  had  been**®  gone  two  hours  and  a  half  and 
no  sign  of  her,  when  Aggie  began  to  cry  softly. 

"She’ll  never  come  back!”  she  whimpered.***  "The 
outlaws  have  got  her  and  killed  her.  Oh,  Tish, 
Tish!" 

"Why  would  they  kill  her?”  I  demanded.  "Be¬ 
cause  she’s  trying  to  buy*®  milk  and  eggs?” 

"Because  she  knows  too  much,”  Aggie  wailed. 
"We’ve  found  their  lair,  that’s  why — they’ll  do 
away  with  her  and  then  they’ll  come*™*  after  us.” 

Aggie  never  carries  a  secret  weight  in  her  bosom. 
She  always  opens  up  her  heart  to  the  nearest*’** 
listener.  This  probably  relieves  Aggie,  but  it  does 
not  make  her  a  cheerful  companion.  Eight  o’clock 
and***  darkness  came,  and  still  no  Tish.  I  went  into 
the  cave  and  brought  out  my  gun,  and  Aggie  roused 
Mr.  Muldoon  and  explainecf***  the  situation  to  him. 
He  grew  quite  white. 


"Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed.  "What  possessed 
her,  anyhow?  To  the  farmhouse!**®  Why,  they’ll — ” 

His  face,  more  than  his  words,  convinced  us  that  the 
matter  was  really  serious.  He  examined  Aggie’s*** 
revolver  and,  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  listened 
carefully.  Everything  was  quiet.  The  cave  and*®* 
both  sides  of  the'  valley  were  in  deep  shadow,  but  p  | 
over  the  ridge  of  the  Camel’s  Back  across  from  us  | 
there  was  still***  a  streak  of  red  sunset  light.  Mr. 
Muldoon  looked  and  pointed.  | 

Against  the  background  of  crimson  cloud  a  man’s 
figure**"  stood  out  clearly.  He  was  peering  down 
toward  us,  although  in  the  dusk  he  could  hardly 
have  seen  us,  and  he  carried  a**®  gun.  Mr.  Muldoon 
smiled  faintly. 

"Well,  they've  spotted  me,  I  guess,”  he  said. 

"I’d  better  move  on  before  I  get  you  into***  trouble,  i 
They  won’t  hurt  women.” 

"Why  don’t  you  shoot  him?”  Aggie  asked.  "It 
would  be  one  bandit  less.  If  you  do  arrest*®*  him,  ■ 
and  he  gets  nearly  all  his  sentence  off  for  good  be-  [ 
havior,  he'll  be  out  again  in  no  time,  doing  more  P 
mischief.”***  [ 

But  at  that  moment  we  saw  the  man  on  the  hill  | 
throw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  aim  at  something  ‘ 
moving  below****  in  the  valley.  Aggie  screamed, 
and  I  believe  I  did  also. 

"Tish!”  cried  Aggie.  "He’s  shooting  at  Tish!”  f; 
And  at  that*®  instant  the  bandit  fired.  He  fired  | 
three  times,  and  the  noise  of  his  gun  echoed  back-  I 
ward  and  forward  among  the  hills.  We**  thought 
we  heard  a  yell  from  the  valley.  Then  the  next 
second  there  was  a  faint  crack  from  below  and  the 
outlaw’s  gun  flew***  out  of  his  hands.  Mr.  Mul¬ 
doon’s  jaw  dropped.  "Did  you  see  that?”  he  said 
feebly.  "Did — you — see — that — shot?” 

'The  outlaw  disappeared*®  from  the  skyline  and 
perhaps  ten  minutes  later  Tish  crawled  up  to  the 
cave  and  put  down  a  tin  pail  full  of  milk,'"*’  a 
glass  of  jelly  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  and  a  basket 
of  eggs.  Aggie  fell  on  her  and  cried  with  joy. 

"Be  careful’*®  of  those  eggs,”  Tish  warned  her. 
"That  outlaw  charged  me  forty  cents  a  dozen.” 

"You  gave  him  a  good  fright,  anyhow,”  said”*  I 
Aggie  fondly. 

"Fright?” 

"When  you  shot  at  him.” 

"Oh,  that  one!  I’m  talking  about  the  woman  at 
the  farm.” 

"And — the  one  on”®  the  hill  over  there?” 

"Oh!  Well,  he  fired  at  me  and  I  fired  back.  That’s 
all.” 

With  an  air  of  exaggerated  indifference’**  Tish 
swaggered  into  the  cave  and  took  off  her  overshoes. 
"Hurry  up  supper,”  she  said.  "I’m  starving.” 

She  said’**  she  had  heard  little  or  nothing.  She 
had  found  the  farmhouse,  had  bought  her  supplies 
from  a  surly  woman,  and  had  come’**  away  again. 
Asked  by  Mr.  Muldoon  if  she  had  seen  any  men, 
she  said  she  had  seen  a  farmhand  milking.  That’** 
was  all,  except  the  outlaw  on  the  hill. 

But  under  her  calmness  Tish  was  terribly  excited. 

I  could  tell  it’*®  by  her  glittering  eyes  and  the  red 
spot  in  each  cheek.  Manlike,  Mr.  Muldoon  did  not 
see  these  signs;  he  ate  very’*®  little  and  sat  watching 
her,  fascinated.  Only  once,  however,  did  he  broach 
the  subject. 

"I  had  no  idea’*"  you  were  such  a  shot.  Miss 
Letitia,”  he  said.  "It — that  was  a  marvel;” 

"Oh,  I  shoot  a  little.” 

Tish  herself  was’*®  in  an  exalted  mood,  but  not 
about  the  shot — she  was  modest  enough  about  that. 

And  with  cause.  Months  after,  she’”  told  us  how 
it  happened.  She  said  she  was  carrying  the  eggs 
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and  milk  with  her  left  hand  and  had  the  ^un  in  her 
right,”**  when  a  shot  struck  a  tree  beside  her.  She 
was  so  startled  that  her  finger  pulled  the  tri^er  of 
her  own  rifle,  which?*®  was  pointed  up,  with  the 
result  we  know  of.  She  would  probably  never  have 
confessed,  even  then,  had  she  not  taken^  rheumatic 
fever  and  thought  she  was  dying. 

When  Mr,  Muldoon  went  out  to  fix  Modestine  for 
the  night,  Tish**®®  called  us  to  the  back  of  the  cave. 

"I  fought  the  milk  and  eggs,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
"and  having  a  dime  left — your  missionary’***  dime, 
Aggie,  I  borrowed  it — I  went  back  and  bought  a 
glass  of  jelly.  Men  like  preserves.  The  woman 
wrapped  it’**®  in  a  newspaper,  and  there  is  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  robbery  and  of  Muldoon  being  after  the 
outlaws.’**®  He’s  after  the  outlaws,  but  he’s  after 
the  reward,  tcx).  They’re  quoted  at  a  thousand 
dollars !" 

"Well,  he  can  have  the’*®  thousand  dollars  for  all 
of  me,"  said  Aggie. 

"A  thousand  dollars!”  said  Tish.  "A  thousand 
dollars  to  hand  in  to  the’*®  church  as  the  return  from 
your  missionary  dime!  And  if  we  don’t  get  it  Mul¬ 
doon  will !  As  soon  as  he  can  get  about’®**  on  his  leg 
he’ll  cease  being  hunted  and  TCgin  to  hunt.  Why 
should  he  have  it?  He  has  plenty  of  chances,  and’*** 
we’ll  never  have  another.” 

That  was  all  she  had  a  chance  to  say,  Muldoon 
joining  us  at  that  moment. 

We  retired’®*®  early,  but  I  did  not  sleep  well.  I 
wakened  from  time  to  time  and  I  could  hear  Tish 
stirring  next  to  me.  At  last  I’"*®  reached  over  and 
touched  her. 

"Can’t  you  sleep?”  I  whispered. 

"Don’t  want  to,”  she  whispered  back.  "I’ve  got 
it  all  fixed,  Lizzie.  We’ll  take’*®*  those  outlaws  back 
to  the  city,  roped  two  by  two.” 

It  was  a  cool  night,  but  I  broke  into  a  hot  per¬ 
spiration.  (7620) 

(To  bo  continuod  nojct  month) 

Defense 

KEEP  your  temper,  gentle  sir. 

Writes  the  manufacturer. 

Though  your  goods  are  overdue 
For  a  month  and  maybe  two,*® 

We  can’t  help  it;  please  don’t  swear. 

Labor’s  scarce  and  paper’s  rare. 

Can’t  get  zinc,  can’t  get  dies. 

These  are  facts — we  tell  no  lies. 

Johnny’s**  drafted,  so  is  Walt, 

So  it  isn’t  all  our  fault; 

And  your  order,  we’re  afraid 
May  ^  still  a  bit  delayed. 

Soon**  you'll  get  it,  don’t  be  vexed. 

Maybe  this  month,  maybe  next. 

Keep  on  hoping,  don’t  say  die; 

We’ll  fill  your  order  bye  and  bye.  (80) 

— F.  Weidner  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 

Join  the  March  of  Dimes! 

Fight  Infantile  Paralysis 
January  14-31 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  epidemics  which  surged 
to  their  highest  point  in  several  years  during**  1943 
might  have  provided  a  serious  setback  for  America’s 
war  effort  if  it  had  not  been*®  for  the  dimes  and 
dollars  given  by  the  American  people  during  the 
annual  celebrations  of**  President  Roosevelt’s  birthday 
each  January  30,  declares  Basil  O’Connor,  president 
of  'The  National**  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 


The  toll  of  the  disease  was  materially  less  because 
the“®  people  were  so  well  prepared  against  just  such 
an  emergency,  he  states. 

"In  the  war  against  polio,  as  in’*®  any  war,  speed 
of  action  is  decisive,  and  this  year,  when  the  shadow 
of  this  plague  loomed  large  over  our  vital***  war 
effort,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  were 
prepared  with  money  and  equipment  to  marshall 
our**®  forces  swiftly  to  every  point  that  the  epidemic 
enemy  invaded,”  he  said.  "It  was  particularly^ 
important  that  'The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis — which  is  owned  and  maintained  by***  the 
American  people — had  trained  hundreds  of  Kenny 
technicians  before  the  serious  outbreaks  occurred.” 

Due**®  to  the  1943  epidemics,  there  is  an  increased 
need  for  contributions  during  the**®  1944  Fund-Rais¬ 
ing  Appeal,  which  extends  from  January  14  to  31 
inclusive.**®  So — ^Join  the  March  of  Dimes — send 
your  dimes  and  dollars  to  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  (275) 

•  •  • 

"I  HAVE  NO  TIME  TO  WORRY,"  said  the 
happy  man.  "In  the  daytime  I’m  too  busy,  and  at 
night  I’m  too  sleepy.”  (19) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Arnold  J.  Doyle 
354  Fort  Lee  Avenue 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Mr.  Doyle” 

Quality  in  merchandise,  like  honesty  in  human 
character,  always  is  the  best  policy.  That  has  been 
our*®  watchword  since  our  inception.  Especially  now 
during  these  war  days  when  all-wool  cloth  is  getting 
scarcer  every*®  day,  quality,  indeed  means  everything. 

I'his  season  we  have  assembled  over  two  hundred 
thirty*®  quality  patterns  awaiting  your  inspection. 
We’ll  be  franic  with  you,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  secure  these”®  all-wool  fabrics,  but  they  are  here, 
you  may  be  sure. 

In  Suitings:  Sturdy  Worsteds,  Tweeds,  Cheviots, 
Flannels,  and  Shetlands**®  in  the  prevailing  shades  and 
weaves.  .  . 

In  Top-coatings ;  a  splendid  group  of  long-wearing 
Coverts,  Tweeds,  and  Camelhairs  assure’*®  you  of  an 
adequate  choice  and  real  value. 

In  Overcoats:  a  comprehensive  variety  of  Fleeces,*®* 
Velours,  Meltons,  Tweeds,  Camelhairs,  and  Cashmeres 
well  below  the  ceiling  price  .  .  .  low  enough,  in  fact, 
so  that  you  can**®  outfit  yourself  for  the  Winter  in 
good  taste  yet  continue  to  buy  War  Bonds  without 
strain  or  interruption. 

Come*®®  in  without  delay.  Make  your  selection  now 
while  the  stock  is  fresh  and  complete.  We  urge  you 
to  act  now.  In  view  of**  the  labor  situation  we  can 
give  you  better  service  at  present  than  we  will  be 
able  to  at  the  height**®  of  the  season.  You  may  place 
your  order  now  and  arrange  for  delivery  at  your 
convenience.  May  we  look  forward**®  to  the  pleasure 
of  your  early  visit. 

Cordially, 

P.  S.  We  tailor  suits  for  ladies,  too,  at  popular*®* 
prices.  (281) 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Ellis 

2  North  Drive 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis: 

This  is  a  note*®  to  those  who  must  travel.  In  these 
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hectic  days  when  executives  must  make  the  most 
out  of  a  limited  number*  of  trips,  it  is  doubly  im< 
portant  to  select  a  hotel  that  gives  you  the  viry  best 
in  accommodations.*®  The  next  time  you  are  in  our 
city  why  not  try  The  Plaza? 

'  Yours  truly,  (73) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

WITTY'  BOARDER:  Ah,  your  steak  is  like  the 
weather  this  evening,  madam — rather  raw. 

Witty  Landlady:  Indeed!  By*  the  way,  your  board 
bill  is  like  the  weather,  too — unsettled.  (30) 

•  •  • 

PLUMBER:  Sorry,  sir,  I've  forgotten  my  toots. 
Professor:  That’s  all  right,  my  good  man,  I've  tor- 
gotten  what  I  wanted*  you  for.  (21) 

•  •  • 

ALFRED:  WTiat  did  your  wife  say  when  you  were 
late  for  supper  last  night? 

Albert:  She  didn't  say  much,  but  I  got  a  cold*  chop 
and  a  cold  shoulder.  (24) 

•  •  • 

JUDGE  (in  dentist's  chair):  Do  you  swear  that 
you  will  pull  the  tooth,  the  whole  tooth,  and  nothing 
but  the  tooth?  (16) 

•  •  • 

MRS.  BROWN:  Don’t  you  think,  doctor,  you 
rather  overcharged  when  Johnny  had  the  measles? 

Doctor:  You  must  remember,*  Mrs.  Brown,  that 
includes  twenty-two  visits. 

Mrs.  Brown:  Yes,  but  you  forget  that  he  infected 
the  whole  school.  (39) 

•  •  • 

PROFESSOR  (to  dazed  student  in  an  examina¬ 
tion):  Are  you  finding  the  questions  hard,  my  boy? 

Floundering  student:*  No,  sir.  It  isn't  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  worrying  me;  its  the  answ’ers  which 
are  so  elusive.  (38) 

•  •  • 

MAID:  The  installment  man  is  here  again,  ma'am. 

Madam  (resignedly):  Tell  him  to  take  a  chair. 

(16) 

Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Sir: 

It's  a  funny  thing  about  neckties.  If  you  wanted  to 
buy  a  few  thousand  of  them  this  morning,  you  could* 
find  them  within  a  half  hour  of  your  office,  with 
plenty  to  select  from.  Y®t,  while  this  is  true  of 
almost  any*  locality  anywhere,  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  from  every  city  in  the  United  States, 
year*®  after  year,  write  to  us  in  Paterson  for  their 
neckwear. 

Because  for  years  we  have  been  marketing  one  prod 
uct  only* — men’s  neckwear  in  just  one  intensively 
specialized  quality — no  one  else  seems  to  match  our  tie 
at  our  price.""'  This  specialization  in  itself  allows 
great  economy,  but  further  than  that,  we  again  are  at 
an**  advantage  in  having  no  "Main  Street”  store  rents 
to  pay,  nor  have  we  am  agents  or  salesmen  whose 
commission  would  have**  to  go  into  our  price.  While 
selling  bv  mail  is  not  unusual,  asking  for  and  getting 
cash  in  advance  fi**  unusual  and  is  a  tremendous  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  low  costs. 

But  price  alone  won’t  sell  our  ties.  It  might  get 
us*“  the  first  order  but  it  won’t  hold  our  trade.  The 
tie  has  got  to  be  right.  Upon  delivery  it  cannot  be 
just*"  another  mail  order  "let-down."  The  tie  must 
wear  and  it  must  have  style  and  we  think  you’ll  agree 
that  the  dozen  ties**  we  have  illustrated  on  the  en¬ 
closed  slips  have  style  and  snap.  From  this  "cream 
of  the  crop”  you  can  have  any  seven** — your  own 
choice — for  only  $3.85.  You’ve  probably  paid  that 


much  or  more  for  a  single  tie;  here**®  you  get  seven, 
and  you'll  have  the  right  ties  for  wear  with  any  of 
your  newest  suits  and  shirts.  If  you  are  interested*® 
in  the  convenient  economy  of  our  plan,  we  urge  you 
to  check  off  a  set  as  a  get-acquainted*“  proposition. 
This  offer  is  an  extra  special  example  of  what  we 
can  do. 

Very  truly  yours,  (318) 

Dad  Hears  from  Overseas 

1  Junior  O.C.A.  Tti>l  for  January  f 

Dear  Dad: 

I  am  proud  of  you,  but  if  this  letter  reaches  you 
before  you  enlist,  let  me  urge  you  not  to  do  so.* 
This  is  no  war  for  older  men.  It  requires  agility  and 
the  alertness  of  youth.  If  I  were  a  few  years** 
younger,  I  could  take  it  even  better.  Frankly,  I  envy 
those  youngsters  who  are  in  training  now.  They 
have  what  it*®  takes. 

We  are  not  doing  badly,  as  you  must  know  by  this 
time.  We  learned  a  lot  in  the  campaign.  We 
know  that  we  not*®  only  have  the  equipment  and 
machines  superior  to  the  Jerries',  but  we  also  have 
the  men.  We  brought  in‘®  some  prisoners — very’ 
young  most  of  them — and  they  frankly  admitted  that 
they  were  no  match  for  the  Yanks. 

Must  be  shoving"®  oflf  now.  Love  from 

A1  (124) 

A  New  Year’s  Thought 

(January  O.G.A.  Memberahip  Teal) 

OPPORTUNITY  is  like  a  finger  post.  It  does  not 
take  us  anywhere;  it  merely  points  out  the  way  we 
should*  go. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  stand  at  the  street  comer 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  come  rushing  up** 
against  us.  It  will  never  do  any  such  thing.  When 
one  wants  anything  worth  while,  one  has  no  choice 
but  to  set  out*  and  fetch  it.  Every  student  needs  am¬ 
bition  spiced  hotly  with  energy.  New  worlds  are 
still  waiting  to  be*"  discovered  by  men  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  next  decade  will  produce  scientists  whose 
work  will  make'*  present-day  achievements  look  like 
kindergarten  lessons.  New  enterprises  will  blot  out 
some  of  the  great  industries'*  of  today. 

The  successful  men  of  tomorrow,  like  those  of 
today,  will  be  men  of  deeds.  They  will  be  in  the'** 
front  of  things  by  right  of  conquest  and  merit.  (149) 

Right  and  Wrong 

Wrong — "I  was  down  this  way  and  thought 
I’d  drop  in  to  see  you.” 

Right — "I  planned  this  trip  because  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about — ” 

Wrong — ”Do  you  understand  what  I  mean?" 

Right — "Am  I  making  myself  clear?” 

Wrong — "You  won’t  be  sorry  if  you  buy  it.” 

Right — "You  will  always  be  glad  you  made 
this  choice.” 

Wrong — "Sorry  you  are  not  willing  to  give 
my  line  a  try.” 

Right — "Thanks  for  going  over  this  with  me. 
I’m  sure  we’ll  work  together  later  on.” 

— Pulse,  published  by  Occidental  Life 
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